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Memorabilia. 


(jAN we anticipate the verdict of history? 

We find Lord Acton, in his’ inaugural lec- 
ture at Cambridge, 1895, quoting Goldwin 
Smith : 


A sound historical morality will sanction strong 
measures in evil times; selfish ambition, treachery, 
murder, perjury, it will never sanction in the worst 
of times, for these are the things that make times 
evil—Justice has been justice, mercy has been 
mercy, honour has been honour, good faith has 
been good faith, truthfulness has been truthfulness 
from the beginning. 





Earlier in his lecture, Acton had spoken of 
“the undying penalty which history has the 
power to inflict on wrong.” 


AS he put down his magazine to go upstairs 

to bed, our friend said: ‘‘ That’s what I’ve 
always wanted to be able to do: to write 
imaginatively, to set down one simple thing 
after another. That, and to sketch. Not to 
paint, mind you. I wouldn’t give a fig for 
a big picture, but just to sketch ’’; to record, 
we suppose him to have meant, not to invent. 
We looked across to see what it was that had 
moved him to such an infrequent expression of 
feeling. It was an article in the May Black- 
wood entitled ‘Grata Quies.’ It began thus: 

When you have been absent from a well-loved 
place for a long while, during which the world and 
its people have undergone upheaval, you would 
rather keep certain pleasant memories intact than 
tisk having them marred by revisiting scenes that 
have hitherto served as a stedfast ‘background to 
change in nearly every other aspect of life. I felt 
that in some way the old house must have had its 


personality affected—affronted by the rude incur- 
sions of war. 


We wondered what was his point of contact 








with the article: was it his suburban home, 
twice bombed? was it his ancestral home in 
Wessex? It would have seemed like prying 
into his secrets to read further, but we 
thought that Mr. F. W. Graham would have 
felt sufficiently rewarded by this one reader. 


[F “‘ the style is the man himself ”’ (or the 

woman herself), of the authors of the 
two following passages, which is the man and 
which the woman, which the English and 
which the American, and who are they? We 
have a reason for asking. 


Much of our resolution is used up in the re- 
peated mental gesture of adverse decision. Our 
tacit and implicit distaste is made explicit, who 
shall say with what loss to our treasury of quiet- 
ness? e are defrauded of our interior ignorance, 
which should be a place of peace... We are 
hurried out of our reluctances. We are made too 
much aware. Nay, more: we are tempted to the 
outward action of destruction... As for the 
spiritual life—O weary, weary act of refusal! O 
waste but necessary hours, vigil and wakefulness 
of fear! ... but all is not sacrifice. 

Long he must stammer in his speech; 
often forgo the living for the dead. 
Worse yet, he must accept — how often ! 
—poverty and solitude. For the ease and pleasure 
of treading the old road, accepting the fashions, 
the education, the religion of society, he takes the 
cross of making his own, and, of course, the self- 
accusation, the faint heart, the frequent uncertainty 
and loss of time, which are the nettles and tang- 
ling vines in the way of the self-relying and self- 
directed ; and the state of virtual hostility in which 
he seems to stand to society, and especially to 
—— society. For all this loss and scorn, what 
offset? 


WE hope that we should protest against 

every injustice whether to or from those 
we like or admire or revere—and against all, 
inaccuracy. So that when re-reading ‘ The 
Portrait of an Age,’ we found Mr. G. M. 
Young saying that it was ‘‘the homiletic 
cadence, more briefly Cant ’’ which persuaded 
the Victorian upper middle classes that 
Emerson was a philosopher,’’ we asked our- 
selves, ‘‘ But is Emerson really a bubble that 
Mr. Young can burst with a prick of his 
pen?’ If philosophy is the love of wisdom, 
Emerson, who loved and sought and taught 
wisdom, is a philosopher; but if philosophy 
is a system ‘‘ with principles coherent, inter- 
dependerit, subordinate and derivative,’ we 
should be as little careful to claim this for 
Emerson as Arnold was to claim it for him- 
self. And then the next day we re-read our 
own quotation from Sir Frederick Pollock, 
and Mr. Young was answered: 


No philosopher can give you more than a world- 
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poem. If he does not contradict experience or de- 
mand extravagant assumptions, and his construc- 
tion hangs together, he has done all one can ask 
in reason. 


‘WE are sorry to have had to suggest, in our 
review of Dr. Hensley Henson’s book, 
that when, in ‘ Westward Ho!’ Kingsley 
wrote: ‘‘ Eustace is a man no longer; he is 
become a thing, a tool, a Jesuit; which goes 
only where it is sent, and does good or evil 
indifferently as it is bid; which, by an act 
of moral suicide, has lost its soul, in the hope 
of saving it; without a will, a conscience, a 
responsibility (as it fancies), to God or man, 
but only to ‘The Society’ ’’—he wrote dis- 
honestly. Professor R. W. Chambers reminds 
us, indirectly, that Kingsley wrote with a 
great and noble imagination in that ‘ West- 
ward Ho!’ itself and in ‘ Hereward.’ Pro- 
fessor Chambers is writing of Beowulf (in his 
Warton Lecture, ‘ Poets and their Critics ’): 
‘‘The death of the aged Beowulf, striving 
single-handed to defend his own people 
against a foe too powerful for him, moves 
us because of its contrast with his heroic 
youth, when he voyaged abroad, volunteering 
to rescue other peoples from their foes. And 
these youthful adventures gain in dignity 
because they are a prelude to the tragic end.”’ 
We ourselves learned in our ’teens the poetry 
of defeat from Kingsley’s great chapters: 
“* How Amyas threw his sword into the sea,”’ 
‘““How Amyas let the apple fall,’’ and the 
last few chapters of ‘ Hereward.’ Neverthe- 
less, if we ourselves were writing the life of 
a Jesuit genius, geometer, astronomer, scholar 
or saint we should wish to put, in derision, 
Kingsley’s words as a motto on our title-page. 


N his ‘Men of the R.A.F.’ Sir William 
Rothenstein writes: 


- I was somewhat concerned to find how slight 
was the acquaintance with English literature among 
most of the officers. Yet I reflect: I have read in- 
cessantly for half.a century and more—how many 
books ! and of these w many forgotten ! 
What have they’ given me? Above ail, 
perhaps, entertainment, as bridge and billiards give 
entertainment. to others, who, again, enjoy discuss- 
ing. golf and cricket, as some of us do books— 
** words that are windows to eternal things.” 


That is enough to suggest self-examination 
to us who profess ourselves bookmen. And if 
we claim not to have forgotten the books 
that really were the ‘‘life-blood of master 
spirit ’’ there is a severer test to pass: 

I have not observed that those who read many 
books are more charitable, or wiser, than others, or 
indeed that -familiarity with works of art affects 
the conduct of those who profess a love for them. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ANCIENT NORTHERN FAMILY 
OF LUMLEY. 


Its ORIGINAL AND ITs LaTER ARMs. 


At the outset of my two articles entitled 

as the first above-given heading, at 
clxxv. 149, and correctively as to Part I 
thereof, clxxvi. 88, I commenced with the 
sixth generation in the Lumley pedigree, in 
the person of Sir Roger de Lumley, Knight, 
(hereinafter called simply Sir Roger de Lum- 
ley), who, assuming him to have been three 
years older than his wife, was born in or 
about 1245 and who died before 1297. 

_His wife was Sibilla née de Morewic (born 
circa 1248 and living aged 21 and already his 
wife in 1269), the eldest of the three daughters 
and co-heiresses of the great Northumberland 
feudal baron Hugh de Morewic (0b. 45 Henry 
III, i.e. 1261-2; I.P.M.s concerning whom 
will be found in the ‘ Calendar of I.P.M.s 
in the P.R.O.’ vol. i, 1904, pp. 230 and 246; 
cp. also the ‘ Calendarium Genealogicum: 
Henry III and Edward I,’ 1216-1307, by 
Charles Roberts, 1865, vol. i, pp. 135 andi 148) 
by Agnes née Heyford, daughter and heiress 
of Roger de Heyford, his wife. Such Hugh 
de Morewic was also, and in consequence, of 
Heyford, Harleston, etc., co, Northampton, 
in right of his said wife. 

The said Sibilla married, secondly, Law- 
rence de St. Maur (0b. shortly before 1 April 
1297: see the ‘ Calendiar of Close Rolls in the 
P.R.O.’, vol. iv, 1906, p. 24) and herself died 
in 1298 (see. the ‘ Calendar of Fine Rolls in 
the P.R.O.’, vol. i, p. 402). 

Sir Roger and his said wife left issue two 
sons, Sir Robert de Lumley, Knight (herein- 
after called simply Sir Robert de Lumley), 
born in 1272, and Roger de Lumley, described 
by Joseph Edmondson, Mowbray Herald 
Extraordinary, in the ‘ Baronagium Genealo- 
gicum ’ vol. ii, p, 166 as ‘‘ Sir Roger de Lum- 
ley’? and in the ‘ Records of the Lumleys of 
Lumley Castle,’ by Edith Milner, edited by 
Edith Benham, 1904, as ‘‘ Sir Roger de Lun- 
ley, Knight,” but for whose status as 4 
Knight I have hitherto found no evidence 
and whom, in any case, and if only for the 
sake of clarity, I shall describe simply, 48 
‘* Roger de Lumley ’’—born presumably circa 
1275—the latter being (as I have shown Mm 
Part II of the first of my two above-men- 
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tioned articles) the ancestor of the Lumleys of 
Harleston and afterwards of Clipston, both 
in co. Northampton, with which latter line 
of the family down to present times I have 
already dealt in such Part II of such first 
article, 

Such Robert de Lumley, who, on the death 
of his said mother in 1298, succeeded to all 
the lands of her inheritance besides his pater- 
nal inheritance (cp. the ‘ Calendar of Fine 
Rolls in the P.R.O.’, vol. i, p. 405, under 
date 19 Oct. 1298), married in or before 1313 
Lucy née de Thweng, eldest daughter of Sir 
Marmaduke de Thweng, of Kilton Castle, co. 
York, and baron of Kilton, and co-heiress of 
her brothers William, Robert and Thomas 
de Thweng, successively barons de Thweng, 
and by her he had issue, including :— 

Sir Marmaduke de Lumley, Knight, eldest 
son and heir, who, from the ‘ Calendar of 
I.P.M.s and Other Analogous Documents in 
the P.R.O.’ vol. vii, 1909, PP. 482-3, was 
clearly born in September 1314—the year of 
the Battle of Bannockburn—and was baptised 
in the Church of All Saints, Chivyngton, 
shortly after. 


The Tradition concerning Arms. 


In that first article I observed that Sir Mar- 
maduke is the person in the Lumley family 
who is always stated to have been the first 
of the family to assume the Thweng arms in 
place of the ancient and original arms of 
the Lumley family. 

I took occasion, however, to state that in 
my own opinion, for the reasons somewhat 
shortly there given, the first of the family to 
assume the Thweng arms—albeit with a vari- 
ation—was not Sir Marmaduke but his father 
Sir Robert. 

I should like, if I may, to record in these 
columns the result of much research upon 
these armorial matters. 


The Ancient and Original ‘Arms of Lumley. 


First then:—What are the ancient and 
7. arms of this Lumley family? These 
will be found delineated by Joseph Edmond- 
son, loc. cit., and will be found heraldically 
described in ‘ The Peerage of England,’ by 
Arthur Collins, vol. iii, London, 1756, pp. 

sq., as ‘‘ Gules, six martlets argent.’ 


The Thweng Arms, 


Next :—What were the Thweng arms, said 
to have been so assumed in place of such 
ancient and original Lumley arms? These 
will be found heraldically described by Arthur 
Collins, loc. cit., as ‘ Argent, a fess gules, 


-second,”’ 








between three parrots proper, collared of the 
or—to quote from Sir Bernard 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ 40th 
edition, 1878, 1058—‘‘ Argent, a fesse 
gules between three parrots, vert, collared of 
the second.”” The Thweng arms, to quote 
Joseph Edmondson, loc. cit., ‘‘ are continued 
in the family” (i.e. the Lumley family) 
ever since.” 


Fresh Lights from the Ancient Monuments: 


Now let us consider what light may be 
obtained from the evidence to supplied 
from ancient documents still in existence; 
such ‘‘ documents ’’ corresponding to.‘‘ monu- 
ments’’ in the title of Professor A. H. 
Sayce’s fascinating work forming the sub- 
title just given. 

Such ancient and original arms of Lumley 
will be found in the ‘ Visitation of Northants 
1618’ (British Museum: Harleian MSS. 
1187, folio 50 b, and 1188, folio 62 to both 
of which I will recur) against the name of 
the above-mentioned Sir Roger de Lumley, 
whilst against the name of his said wife 
Sibilla née de Morewic are given the Morewic 
arms, namely, Gules, a saltire varry, argent 
and sable. 

Curiously enough, in the ‘ Visitation of 
Northants 1617’ by Camden (by the hand of 
Segar), Queen’s College, Oxford, MS. 108, to 
which likewise I will recur, the arms of 
Lumley against the name of the said Sir 
Roger de Lumley, with whom such pedigree 
commences, are shown as five birds (2, 2 and 
1), and not six. This is an obvious error, 
for which I find no support on any hand, 
save for the British Museum Harleian MS. 
6066, fo. 97, where, however, a later hand has 
written marginally against the two upmost 
birds, and by way of correction, the figure 
“cc 3 LB) 


Repeating now, the Thweng arms as above 
given—namely ‘‘ Argent, a fess gules, between 
three parrots proper ’’ (or “‘ vert.’’) “ collared 
of the second ’’—let us see where MSS. enable 
us to stand. 

In ‘ Northants Pedigrees and Arms: sup- 
posed from the Visitation of 1618’ (B.M. 
Harl. MS. 1467, fo. 11) there is a narrative 
history of Lumley (therein throughout’ spelt 
‘‘Lomley ’’) which gives the same Lumley 
pedigree as that contained in the Visitation 
of Northampton 1619, i.e. 1618-19 (B.M. 
Harl. MSS. 1094 fo. 10 and 1184 fo. 10, to 
both of which I will recur)—namely, a pedi- 
gree commencing with the said Sir Roger de 
Lumley, and being in the main the pedigree 
as continued through his said younger -son 
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Roger de Lumley, in other words, the pedi- 
gree of the Lumleys of Harleston and after-- 
wards of Clipston aforesaid—and shows the 
arms as Argent, a fesse gules, between three 
parrots vert collared gules; i.e. the Thweng 
arms, 


These, however, are not the arms shown 
against such pedigree in the said B.M. Harl. 
MSS. 1094 fo. 10 and 1184 fo. 10 and in others 
to which also I will recur later. 


Nor are they the arms shown. against such 
pedigree, and, in particular, against the 
name therein of the said Roger de Lumley in 
the B.M. Harl. MS. 1187 fo. 50.b, to which 
likewise, as already intimated, I will later 
recur; though it is true enough that, at the 
beginning of the MS. book containing such 
MS. 1187 fo. 50 b, and, despite the arms 
shown against the said Roger de Lumley in 
such pedigree itself, we find, under the letter 
“L” as follows:—‘‘ Of Clipsome”’ (sic for 
Clipston): ‘Lumley, G. a betw: 3 
popingails A’”’; i.e. Gules a fess between 
three popingails argent; being the above- 
given Thweng arms, but with a change-over 
in the tinctures. 


Oddly enough, too, the latter, ive. the 
Thweng arms with such change-over in the 
tinctures—are found again in the pedigree of 
‘Lomley’ (sic) ‘de Ravensholme,’ co, Dur- 
ham, in Glover’s ‘ Visitation of the North,’ 
College of Arms MS. fo. 65, name:y: Gules, 
a fess argent, between three parrots argent, 
collared (such collaring being presumably of 
the first). 


I have dealt with. the Lumleys of Ravens- 
holme in my two above-mentioned articles in 
* 'N. and Q.’, and from the second of such two 
it will have been seen, by way of correction 
of the first, in their regard, that in my view 
they descended from William de Lumley, who 
was the elder of the two younger brothers of 
Sir Marmaduke and the second of the three 
sons of the said Sir Robert de Lumley and 
Lucy née de Thweng his wife. 


I do not profess to be able to account for 
the change-over in the tinctures in either 
of the two last-mentioned examples. 


Now let us consider whether it is true that 
the assumption of the Thweng arms in place 
of the ancient and original arms of Lumley 
was an assumption thereof in the form 
already given from Arthur Collins, loc. cit., 
and Sir Tenet Burke, loc. cit., namely :— 





‘“* Argent, a fess gules, between three parrots 
proper 


(or ‘‘vert’’) ‘‘collared of the 


The Arms of the Lumleys of Harleston and 
Clipston. 


Whatever the main line of the Lumley 
family did—and I will come to that later— 
it is perfectly clear that the Lumleys of Har- 
leston and afterwards of Clipston, starting 
with the said Roger de Lumley, younger son 
of the said Sir Roger de Lumley and Sibilla 
née de Morewic his wife, bore for arms a 
variant of such Thweng arms—and I will 
later show both when and with whom in the 
main Lumley line such variant came into 
being—namely: Gules, on a fess argent be 
tween three birds (query variety) argent as 
many mullets sable. 

Such latter are the arms given—without 
tinctures or indication of tinctures—against 
the name of the said Roger de Lumley in the 
said B.M. Harl. MS. 1187 fo. 50 b, and also 
in B.M, Harl. MS. 1188 fo. 62. 

The material tinctures thereof are supplied 
by the like arms against the said Roger de 
Lumley in the said B.M. Harl. MSS, 10% 
fo. 10 and 1184 fo. 10 and also against the 
pedigree of the Lumleys of Harleston and 
Clipston in the B.M. Harl. MS. 1553 (Plut. 
Ivii. E) fo, 107. 

Baker, in his ‘ History of Northants,’ vol. 
i, 1822-30, p. 167, giving the pedigree of 
‘ Heyford, Morewick and Lumley, of Harles- 
ton, etc.’—including the said Sir Robert de 
Lumley—gives the Lumley arms as “ Gules 
on a fess between three parrots argent as 
many mullets of the second ’’ (sic). Mr. W. 
C. Metcalfe in his ‘ Visitations of Northants,’ 
London, 1887, s.v. ‘The Visitation of North- 
ants 1618-19,’ pp. 110-111, in giving the pedi- 
gree of ‘ Lumley of Clipston,’ gives the arms 
as follows, namely: ‘‘ Gules, on a fesse be- 
tween three doves’’ (sic) ‘‘ argent as many 
mullets sable.”’ 

In passing, I may mention that in the 
above-mentioned Queen’s College, Oxford, 


those given against the name of Sir Roger de 
Lumley, which—as already  stated—are 
an erroneous representation of the ancient 
and original arms of Lumley. 

In the pedigrees of the Lumleys of Harles- 
ton and Clipston appearing in the ‘ Visita 
tion of Staffordshire 1583 ’ (B.M. Harl. MSS. 
1570 fo. 25 and 6128 fo. 59) and in that 
appearing in the ‘ Visitation of Northants 
1564’ made by Harvey (Queen’s College, Ox 
ford, MS. 112), no arms are shown or indi- 
cated. : 

Nor are any arms shown or indicated in the 





second.”’ 














pedigree of the Lumleys of Harleston and 


MS. 108, the only arms given for Lumley are. 
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Clipston appearing in Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation 
of the “North: Lanc: Chesh: Staff: 
Northum: ’ (College of Arms MS. fo. 60). 

But, as already indicated in the first of 
my two above-mentioned artices in ‘N. and 
Q.’, the evidence which I have already herein 
set forth can be strikingly implemented by 
evidence of so early a date as 1306, a date 
during the joint life-time of the said Sir 
Robert de Lumley and of his brother, the said 
Roger de Lumley. 


The Arms of Sir Robert de Lumley 


True it is that Sir Marmaduke was, as 
already shown, the eldest son and heir of the 
said Sir Robert de Lumley and of Lucy née 
de Thweng his wife. True also is it that the 
last-named was a co-heiress of her three above- 
mentioned brothers. And true is it also that, 
in consequence, Sir Marmaduke was entitled 
to quarter the Thweng arms with the ancient 
and original arms of Lumley. It is, of course, 
also true that he could have been the first 
of the Lumley line to assume the Thweng 
arms in place of the Lumley arms. 

But, in my opinion, as already indicated, 
the Lumley who first assumed Thweng arms 
in place of the ancient and original arms 
of Sales was the said Sir Robert de Lum- 
ley himself—who, as already shown, had 
married the Thweng co-heiress—and that the 
form in which he assumed them was slightly 
different from that above quoted from Collins, 
op. cit., and Burke, op. cit., as the Thweng 
arms. 

For I have before me, as I write, a certi- 
fied copy from the College of -Arms of the 

igree commencing with the said Sir Roger 

e Lumley, and continued through his said 
younger son Roger de Lumley, in other words 
the pedigree of the Lumleys of Harleston and 
afterwards of Clipston, from the ‘ Visitation 
of Rutland and Northampton 1619’ (College 
of Arms MS. C.14, 1218, 122)—with coat of 
arms to be mentioned presently—and of the 
Charter (diated at Harleston ‘13 Kalend, 
April, a° 34 ELI.” i.e. 24 March 1306) with 
armorial seal thereto attached, whereby the 
said Sir Robert de Lumley gave all his North- 
amptonshire estates therein mentioned to his 
said brother Roger de Lumley. 

Such pedigree there given 
already mentioned, with the 
Roger de Lumley. It states itself to 
be “a pedigree made by Ro: Cooke, 
Clarenceux, and Ed: Knight, Norroy Kings 
of Arms wth this coate.’’ 

Such ‘‘ coate ’’ therewith is delineated and 
its tinctures are given and it may heraldically 


starts, as 
said Sir 





be described as: Gules, on a fess argent be- 
tween three birds (query variety) argent as 
many mullets sable. 

But it is the armorial seal attached to such 
Charter of the said Sir Robert de Lumley 
which has the real significance for the con- 
firmation of my own above-given opinion. 

Such seal, of course, indicates no tinctures, 
but it shows with absolute clarity: On a 
fess between three birds as many mullete. 
And that was obviously the armorial seal of 
the said Sir Robert de Lumley himself. 


The Two Brothers. 


The probability of my view being correct 
finds strong confirmation in the fact that the 
arms of the said Sir Robert’s brother Roger 
de Lumley were, as already shown, the same. 
Such Roger de Lumley might quite naturally 
follow the lead of his brother, the head of the 
family, in matters armorial. He would be 
far less likely to follow a nephew (Sir Mar- 
maduke) in such matters. 

Whether Sir Marmaduke later become dis- 
satisfied with the armorial bearings so 
assumed by his father and also—as now shown 
—by his uncle, and was the first to revert to 
the Thweng arms in the precise form already 
quoted from Arthur Collins op. cit., and Sir 
Bernard Burke, op. cit.—i.e. ‘‘ Argent, a fess 
gules, between three parrots proper’’ (or 
““vert’’) ‘‘ collared of the second,’’ I am not 
in a position to say. I can only observe that 
Arthur Collins, writing in 1756, was writing 
nearly four and a half centuries after the 
birth of Sir Marmaduke. 

We may take it, however, that in any case 
by 1756 the main line of Lumley was bearing 
the Thweng arms in the form just quoted; 
whilst it is clear from the above-mentioned 
B.M. Harl. MSS. 1094 fo. 10, 1184 fo. 10, 
1187 fo. 50 b, 1188 fo: 62, 1553 (Plut. Ivii. E) 
fo. 107, and in particular the above-men- 
tioned College of Arms MS. C, 14, 121a, 122, 
that the line of the Lumleys of Harleston and 
afterwards of Clipston continued to use the 
arms appearing as aforesaid on the armorial 
seal of the said Sir Robert de Lumley right 
down to the time of the ‘ Visitation of 
Northants 1618-19’ and doubtless thereafter 
continued so to dbo. 

In conclusion let me add that the Lumle 
Crest has remained throughout: On a wreat 
of the colours, in her nest proper a pelican 
feeding her young argent vulned proper; and 
that the family motto is ‘‘ Murus aeneus con- 
scientia sana.”’ 

L. G. H. Horton-Smirs. 

Atheneum Club. 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
XIV.—MeEtTonymy. 


[X sharp contrast with a purely literary 

figure like Zeugma, Metonymy or change 
of name meets us at every hand’s turn. The 
purposeless activity that we call play, clearly 
allied to the artistic impulse, is based on a 
deep-rooted instinct. laying with ideas 
produces conceits, playing with words puns 
and metonymies. Sporting scribes delight to 
call a football the father or the oval. Ab- 
stract nouns may be used for concrete, as 
“* justice’ for a judge; compare his Holiness 
the Pope, his Majesty the King, your wor- 
ship; or youth, beauty—Lucian writes 
Ta dpyaia mdvra xdAAy, all the old beauties, 
Helen, Nireus, etc. Or some allied object is 
used as a symbol, e.g., the mitre—office of 
bishop, the crown=royalty, the boards=—the 
theatre, red tape=official routine. Or the 
instrument may be put for the agent, e.g., 
the pen is mightier than the sword, i.e., 
writers have greater influence than soldiers. 
A common form of Metonymy is putting the 
container for the thing contained, e.g., the 
bottle=alcoholic drink, the power of the 
purse, he drank the cup—Crashaw has, 
“* How my cup o’erlooks her brims!’’ There 
is nothing “‘ wrong”’ in saying ‘“‘ the kettle 
boils,’’ though pernickety people have been 
known to object to the phrase. Pope uses 


es oy ” for ‘‘congregation.’’ Compare 
“he keeps a good table; from the 
cradle to the grave; they smote the 
city.”” Again, the author may be put for 


his work, e.g., they have Moses and the pro- 
phets; ‘‘ Bradshaw”’ is a railway guide; 
‘Liddell and Scott’? a Greek lexicon. 
Schoolboys have been known to call their 
arithmetic book ‘‘ a Pendlebury,’’ or even ‘‘ a 
Prawn,’’ for that was the author’s nickname. 
Similarly when treasury notes were first 
issued during the last war, they were known 
as “‘ Bradburys,”’ from the signature en- 
raved on them. An individual may be put 
or a species, as when James I was called the 
British Solomon, i.e., wise man; severe 
moralists are Catos, naughty women Jeze- 
bels; and here come Gray’s “ village Hamp- 
den ’’ and “inglorious Milton,’’ for a stout 
patriot and a great poet. The use of a 
definite number for a really uncountable 
amount is a bye-form of metonymy, as when 
Arnold announced that conduct is three- 
fourths of life; and Paley has said that 
nine-tenths of every man’s happiness depends 
on the reception he meets with in the world. 


801926 birds roosted nightly in his hawthorn 
tree; and the great man asked, ‘‘ How many 
birds did you say ?”’ 
Synecdoche, the whole and part figure, is 
a special form of Metonymy, and has itself 
several forms. A part may be put for the 
whole of a thing, as keel or sail for a ship, 
hand for a workman, soul for an individual 
whose death or conversion is contemplated. 
Compare Byron’s 
He stood alone amidst his band, 
Without one trusted heart or hand— 
that is, one on whose affection or co-operation 
he could rely. Compare Gray’s ‘‘ no pitying 
heart ’’ in ‘ The Bard’; or species for genus, 
as ‘‘ Thames ’”’ for ‘‘ water.’ Less common 
is the use of whole for part, genus for species, 
as sea=wave, vessel =ship. Lastly, the mate- 
rial is used for the thing made, as the steel 
for the sword or the sharpener, glass for a. 
drinking vessel, copper for a penny, arena 
(sand) for a place of conflict, and I suppose 
the downy for bed 

JANE GREEN. 


WALT WHITMAN AND THE 
BROOKLYN FREEMAN. 


NE of the most obscure things in the bio- 
raphy of Walt Whitman is his connection 
wit the Brooklyn Freeman, a newspaper he 
edited from 9 Sept. 1848 to 11 Sept. 1849. 
Only a single copy of a single issue (the first) 
of the paper is known to survive; and that 
is imperfect, and accessible at present only 
in a facsimile of the upper part of the first 
page, reproduced in an auction catalogue of 
the American Art Association in 1936.1 From 
this and other sources,2 for the most part 
collected by Holloway, we learn that the 
paper was begun as an organ of the “ Free 
Soil’? Democrats, supporting Van Buren, 
and that it was backed by Judge Samuel E. 
Johnson and others. It was planned to issue 
the paper weekly at two cents a copy for a 
time, then change it to a daily. e first 
issue appeared on 9 Sept. 1848, but the plant 
was burned out on the 10th, and it was not 
until 1 Nov. that it was revived. We know 
it was a daily. by 25 April, and that its last 
issue was on 11 Sept. 1849. To the contem- 
porary references and reminiscences which 
supply most of what we know of the Freeman 





1 Sale no. 4251, item 21, and frontispiece. 
2 See especially Holloway's edition of Whise® 
‘ Uncollected Poetry and Prose,’ Garden City, 1921, 
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—_ 


we are now able to add two bits of informa- 
tion. 

The following obituary appeared 
Publishers’ Weekly, New York, 24 
1892 (xlii. 376) :— 


David Bruce, the inventor of the type-making 
machine, died in [Brooklyn, on the 14th inst., aged 
91 years. Many years ago, Mr. Bruce and Walt 
Whitman started. a newspape: in Williamsburg, 
which, however, lived only one day. 


in the 
Sept. 


Bruce was a printer as well as a type 
founder, and was prosperous. He obviously 
was one of the backers of the Freeman, or its 
printer, or both. The account suggests he was 
associated only with the abortive first issue, 
but the story may have become more dramatic 
in the telling, perhaps by Bruce himself. It 
also suggests that the actual printing was 
done in Williamsburg, then contiguous to 
Brooklyn, though a part of it since 1855. 

The Freeman, begun to support the candi- 
dacy of Van Buren, who was badly defeated 
by Taylor, the Whig candidate, in 1848, con- 
tinued as an organ of the radical anti-slavery 
democrats, and in June 1849, Whitman took 
the step of announcing his candidate for the 
next election! Hiram Fuller, editor of the 
New York Evening Mirror, published the 
following on 5 June, 1849 (X, no. 50, p. 2): 


The First in the Field——The editor of the 
Brooklyn Freeman has placed the name of Thomas 
Hart Benton at the head of his paper as a candidate 
for the Presidency in 1852. Let him beware the 
fate of an “ original.” 

This note gave rise to a more amusing par 
agraph in the New York Weekly Universe, of 
16 June, 1849 (iv, no. 28, p. 2—copy in Duke 
University Library) : 


The Brooklyn Freeman, edited by Walter Whit- 
man Esq., has nominated Thomas Hart Benton for 
the Presidency. Whereupon our long-suffering 
friend of the Mirror says, “‘ beware the fate of an 
original.” Walter, listen thou unto Hiram, and 
thou, Hiram, borrow of the philosophy which 
makes caim and placid the life of Walter. 


Nothing came of the boom of the Missouri 
Senator for the presidency, and Whitman in 
later life seems never to have mentioned his 
enthusiasm. He did once refer (in 1878) to 
having heard Benton speak, but all other 
eipees to him are of a colourless charac- 
er, 

THomas 0. Masport. 
Rotto G. Srtver, 


3 See op. cit. II, 50; Whitman’s ‘I Sit and Look 
Out,’ N.Y., 1932, p. 98; ‘ Gathering of the Forces,’ 
New York, 1920, IJ, 115, 227: Traubel’s ‘ With 
Walt Whitman in Camden, II, 349, 397. 





HOGG’S ‘ DOMESTIC MANNERS.’ 
(See clxxxii. 268). 


R. Corson quite properly corrects some 
rather ambiguous phrasing of mine. I 
knew of M’Crone’s projected ‘ Life of Scott,’ 
for in an article entitled ‘ Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott: A Plea for Revision,’ in The Times 
Literary Supplement of 20 March 1937, p. 
210, Mr. W. M. Parker points out that on 
22 March 1833, Lockhart wrote to Hogg of an 
advertisement which 


has announced that a Mr. McCrone is “ about to 
publish a Life of Scott, including many ‘ private 
letters’ of the deceased & ‘ materials furnished by 
his friend Hogg.’ This was John McCrone, &c. 
On 25 Jan. 1834, also, Hogg wrote to De Witt 
Bloodgood : 

Do not forget what I told you, to send the proofs 
of your little work [i.e., the ‘ Familiar Anecdotes of 
Sir Walter Scott’) to Cochrane and M’Crone 11 
Waterloo place for I promissed it to them and they 
are waiting for it toward publishing an extended 
life of Sir Walter. I know mine will take best as it 
is all literally true and written off hand and from 
the heart... (The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

Both excerpts indicate that M’Crone’s and 
Hogg’s works on Scott are closely connected ; 
it seems to me that M’Crone’s dispute with 
Chalmers may explain not only why his own 
work on Scott did not appear but also why 
Cochrane and Company did not publish 
Hogg’s ‘ Domestic Manners.’ Mr. Corson 
suggests a pirated edition; yet Hogg, who 
set up an awful howl on one or two occasions 
when his work was stolen by others, makes 
no mention of such a calamity in the later 
letters of his I happen to have read in print 
and manuscript. 

The ‘ Domestic Manners’ probably was 
published in Great Britain late in August; 
at any rate Captain Thomas Hamilton wrote 
to the Blackwoods on 9 Sept. 1834: ‘‘ What a 
wretched and absurd affair is Hogg’s anec- 
dotes of Scott. Every fresh grunt of the Low- 
herd seems more abominable than the last ’’ 
(William Blackwood and Sons). 

I believe still that M’Crone’s letter to 
Hogg of 23 June, 1834, has some connection 
with the fact that the ‘ Domestic Manners’ 
was not published by Cochrane, who, after 
breaking with M’Crone in October or Novem- 
ber, 1834. brought out Hogg’s ‘ Tales of the 
Wars of Montrose’ in 1835. But ‘‘ the allu- 
sions are too obsure for more: than guesswork 
on this point ’’ ; and Mr. Corson’s suggestion 
of a pirated edition is at least as intelligent 
guesswork as mine. I hope that an allusion 
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may turn up settling the matter definitely. 
Auan LanG STROUT. 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 


Theatrical Words (continued). 
3. Behind the Curtain. 
c. The Performance, 
(it). Dressing and Making-up. 
1864. 

Batter Sxoes. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Glimpses 
of Real Life, as seen in the Theatrical 
World, and in Bohemia,’ by Peter Pater- 
son, p. 269 (Edinburgh, Nimmo, 1864): 

“‘ That pile of white-satin ballet shoes has 
just come home from the shoe-makers.’’ 


1838-(1873). 

Burnt Cork. (7. Supp.) ‘ Memoirs of 
Charles Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, 
vo.. i, p. 305 (Bentley, 1838) : 

“Camel’s hair pencils, hare’s feet, 
whiting, burnt corks, etc.” 

1846. ‘The Quizziology of the British 


Drama,’ by G. A. 
(Punch, 1846): 

*‘ The face of the Supernumerary generally 
shows the traces of a long career of crime 
and burnt cork.” 

1885. 

Crape Harr. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘On the 
Stage—and Off,’ by Jerome K. Jerome, 
p. 6 (Leadenhall Publishing Co. No date 


a’Beckett, p. 17 


| 1885 }) : 
- But crape hair and the rouge pot changed 
all this.’’ 
1883. 


FLesH1nG Bopies. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘On 
the Stage,’ by Dutton Cook, vol. ii, p. 11 
(Sampson Low, 1883): 

‘Other articles of attire necessary to the 
ballet-girl’s calling are ‘ fleshing-bodies,’ 
tarlatan petticoats varying in number, 
etc.”’ 

1835. 

FLesH-STOCKINGS. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 
‘ Diaries of W. C. Macready,’ by Wil- 
liam Toynbee, vol. i, p. 250 (Chapman 
and Hall, 1912) quoting diary of 22 Sept. 


‘IT epeaking about room and flesh-stock- 
ings.’’ 
1838-(1877). 
Hare’s Foor (4. Supp.). See Burnt Cork 
above. 
1859. ‘The Players,’ vol. i, No. 3, p. 23 
(1860) quoting ‘Shifting Scenes in 
Theatrical Life,’ by Mrs. Winstanley 





‘‘There are pots of rouge, hare’s feet, 
powder boxes.”’ 

1864. ‘Glimpses of Real Life,’ as seen in 
the Theatrical World, and in Bohemia, 
by Peter Paterson, p. 17 (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo, 1864): 

““T had assiduously collected a stock of 
hare’s feet, a great number of bumt 
corks, some pearl powder and rouge.” 

1852-(1858). 

Make-up (2). ‘Journal of a London 
Playgoer,’ by Henry Morley, p. 4 
(Routledge, 1866) quoting journal of § 
Jan. 1852: 

““A ferocious make-up according to 
approved tradition... made Mr. Kihn’s 
Alva an extremely satisfactory perform- 
ance.”’ 

Ibidem p. 51: ‘‘ Herr Kiihn’s ‘ make- 
up’ as the Master was astounding.” 

1839-(1869). 

Maxine Up. “Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, vol. iii. p. 
500 (Bentley, 1839): 

‘“The extraordinary power Mr. Mathews 
possessed from his youth of ‘ making up’ 
for, and representing extreme age.” 

1861-(1889). 

Quick CHance (D). ‘A Theatrical Trip 
for a Wager, through Canada and the 
United States,’ by Captain Horton Rhys 
(‘ Morton Price’), p. 88 (Dudley, 1861): 

‘*T betook myself downstairs to see that 
all was right for Lucille’s and my own 
quick changes.” 


Star Dresstnc Room. Not in ‘0.E.D.’ 
‘ Autobiography of an Actress,’ by Mrs. 
C, A. Mowatt, p. 233 (Boston, 1854): 

‘* What sort of place the world in general 
imagines the ‘star dressing room’ to 
be.’’ 

3. Behind the Curtain. 
c. The Performance, 
(iii). The Acting. 

1850-(1848). 

Amateur Actine (3). ‘ Retrospections of 
the Stage,’ by John Bernard, vol. ii, p. 
73 (Coburn and Bentley, 1830): 

‘‘This was... the best piece of amateur 
acting I ever saw.” 

1804-(1812). 

By-Pray (1) ‘ Memoirs of Macklin’ Anon 
(Cooke) p. 403 (Asperne, 1804) : 
“They were not only attentive to the per 
formance of their own parts, but to the 
bye-play, which was always to be ex 
pected from persons interested in the 





(1859) : 


scene.”’ 
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1795-(1833) : 

CoME-ON (v.) (62. e). ‘ Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ by Mrs, Mathews, vol. i, p. 
145 (Bentley, 1838) quoting letter dated 
31 March 1795: 

“Cherry and Miss Brett came on to me; 
and the sudden and unexpected imitation 
made them laugh so much that they were 
scarcely able to speak.’’ 

1880-(1884). 

Dry Up (v) (5 d). ‘An Actor Abroad,’ by 
Edmund Leathes, p. 184 (Hurst and 
Blackett, 1880) : 

“Being still new to the stage, I was cer- 
tainly not ‘ perfect,’ and stuck and dried 
up all through the piece.’’ 

1804-(1834). 

Farciry. ‘ Memoirs of Macklin,’ Anon. 
(Cooke), p. 110 (Asperne, 1804) : 

“Theophilus, Sir, though laughable in 
many respects, rather farcified this part 
too much,”’ 

1849-(1861). 

Gaceinc. ‘The Theatrical Programme,’ 
No, 11, p. 89, 15 Aug. 1849: 

“The Whole Art of Gagging in six short 
lessons. Dedicated to all low comedians 
by ‘The Man at the Corner ’.”’ 

1830-(1870). 

GaLLERY TO Pray To (4. a). ‘ Retrospections 
of the Stage,’ by John Bernard, vol. i, 

p. 124 (Colburn and Bentley, 1830) : 

“That ‘ Dogberry’ should not be over- 
acted, nor played to the galleries.’ 

1769-(1888). 

Go on (v) (84, i). ‘ Correspondence of Gar- 
rick,’ vol. i, p. 370 (Colburn, 2nd ed., 
1835), quoting letter dated 27 Oct. 1769: 

“That they [the managers] expected she 
would continue to go on in the pageant 
as long as she was able.’’ 

1794. ‘ Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ by 
Mrs. Mathews, vol. i, J 89 (Bentley, 
1838), quoting letter dated 23 June 
1794 : 


“I was somewhat fatigued, and told the 
performers to go on for the next scene.”’ 

1796. ‘ Memoirs of G. ¥. Cooke,’ by Wil- 
liam Dunlap, vol. i, p. 78 (Colburn, 
1813), quoting diary of 1-6 Aug. 1796: 

“For Mr. Stanton’s night he ‘went on’ 
as he calls it [in his diary] for Tangent 
in ‘The Way to get married ’.”’ 

1838. ‘ Actors by Daylight,’ vol. i, p. 34 
(1838) : 

“ For some time after this he was shelved ; 
merely ‘ going on’ for others when they 
were taken off for the evening either by 


[The above are instances of the three dis- 
tinct meanings of the theatrical sense of 
Go On, viz.: (1) to go on the stage from 
the wings; (ii) to go on for, i.e., play, a 
part, and (iii) to go on for, i.e., in sub- 
stitution for, another player. ] 


1836-(1863). 


Grimacery. ‘Life of Edwin Forrest,’ by 
W. R. Alger, vol. i, p. 312 (Philadel- 
phia, 1877), quoting newspaper criticism 
om of performance in October 


“There was no straining after effect—no 
grimacery.’’ 

1885. 

OveER-ACCENTUATE. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 
‘Dramatic Notes,’ by Austin Brereton, 
p- 31 (Bogue, 1885) : 


“She slightly over-accentuated certain 
passages.”’ 
Pornt (sb). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in the 


theatrical sense. ‘Memoirs of Charles 

Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, vol. iii, p. 

514 (Bentley, 1839), quoting letter dated 

4 Oct.. 1822: 

‘““T don’t know an instance of a point fail- 
ing which I considered to be really good 
myself.’’ 

1831. ‘Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons,’ by 
James Boaden, vol. ii, p. 86 (Colburn 
and Bentley, 2nd ed., 1831): 

‘““And the first act leaves her without a 
point.”’ 

1900. ‘The Kendals,’ by T. Edgar Pem- 

berton, p. 259 (Pearson, 1900): 

And so natural is she at all times that 

she never seems to be ‘ making points’ 

after the crude fashion of inferior act- 
resses.’’ 

1856-(1877). 

Senp On (v.) (29.b). ‘ Mimic Life,’ by 
Mrs. Ritchie, p. 255 (Boston, 1856) : 

‘* And demanded why Tuttle had not ‘ sent 
on’ the child.’’ 

1799. 

Srpe-Actine (24.d). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 
‘Life of R. W. Elliston,’ by George 
Raymond, p. 49 (Routledge, 1857), quot- 
ing letter dated 6 Apr. 1799: 

‘Thinks Elliston the first gentleman on 
the stage—he has an easy vivacity and a 
spiritual quality which no other _per- 
former possesses—a charming voice, and 
his side-acting is admirable.’’ 

1804-(1809). 

SrpE-Speecw (24.c). ‘Memoirs of Mack- 


ce 





sickness or the sheriff’s officer.’’ 





lin,’ Anon. (Cooke), p. 149 (Asperne, 
1804) : 
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‘‘The merit of Garrick in this particular, 
as well as in his whispers and side 
speeches.’ 

1794-(1825). 

Stace Business. ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, vol. i, p. 
97 (Bentley, 1838), quoting letter dated 
3 Aug. 1794: 

“‘ You desire to learn ‘ the exact progress 
of my stage business.’ I will give you 
my regular number of characters.”’ 

1830-(1878). 

Stace-Fricut (13). ‘ Retrospections of the 
Stage,’ by John Bernard, vol. i, p. 275 
(Colburn and Bentley, 1830) : 

‘* With an impediment in her speech which 
stage-fright always took away.” 

1838. ‘ Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ by 
Mrs. Mathews, vol. ii, p. 272 (Bentley, 
1838) : 

‘* And in no instance do I remember a 
more decided case of what is called stage- 
fright.”’ 

1854. ‘ Autobiography of an Actress,’ by 
Mrs. C. A. Mowatt, p. 222 (Boston, 
1854) : 

‘* None but actors can thoroughly compre- 
hend the meaning of the appalling words 
‘stage fright ’.”’ 

1836-(1860). 

Stacey (1). ‘ Diaries of W. C. Macready,’ 
by William Toynbee, vol. i, p. 
(Chapman and Hall, 1912), quoting 
diary of 11 Jan. 1836: 

‘““Saw Miss H. Faucit in ‘The Hunch- 
back’ . . . occasionally violent, flurried 
larmoyant and almost always stagey.”’ 

1853. ‘Extravaganzas of Panché,’ by 
J. R. Planché, vol. iv, p. 320 (Coll. Edn. 
French, 1879), ‘ The Camp at the Olym- 
pic,’ 1853: 

““T don’t care what 
It‘s called, provided always it is not 
Of ‘ the stage stagey "—whatsoe’er we do, 
Let there be nature in it.” 
1879. 

Srar-Actinc. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Drama- 
tic Notes,’ by Charles E. Pascoe, p. 68 
(Bogue, 1879): 

“* What is known as ‘star acting’ usually 
forms the principal feature of the bills 
of this theatre.’ 

1775-(1800). 

Strick (sb) (12.b). ‘ Correspondence of 
Garrick,’ vol. ii, p. 27 (Colburn, 2nd 
ed., 1835), quoting letter dated 1775: 

“*T shall want many little helps, particu- 
larly in the business of the dinner-scene, 

and about my song, as I am at best a 











bad stick in that line as well as in moet 
others, God knows.’’ 
1827. 

Trar-Crap. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘Life and 
Times of Frederick Reynolds,’ vol. ji, 
p. 32 (Colburn, 2nd ed., 1827): 

‘They grumbled when they had not, to 
use their own technical phrases, trap. 
claps, fat, and foolery.”’ 


1840-(1847). 

Unperact (v). ‘The Stage, both Before 
and Behind the Curtain,’ by Alfred 
Bunn, vol. iii, p. 43 (Bentley, 1840): 

‘“‘ Whether Mr. Kean did not .. . rather 


underact these previous passages.” 
St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT. 


HE great Official History of Parliament, 
of which the first and, so far, the only 
volume appeared in 1936 (‘ Biographies of the 
Members of the Commons House, 1439-1509,’ 
H.M. Stationery Office, price £2), can only 
achieve success if it enlists the co-operation 
of local antiquaries, not merely to correct 
and supplement what is now published, but 
to provide in advance material for future 
volumes. The columns of ‘ N and Q.’ would 
seem to be a suitable repository for such con- 
tributions; and it is with the hope that they 
may become such that these notes are offered 
on the most interesting—with the possible ex- 
ceptions of the Harcourts and Stonors—of all 
the mediaeval families of Oxfordshire. 


The Barentines. 


At clxxxi. 206 (s.v. ‘The Descendants of 
Chaucer’) Mr. E. St. Joun Brooks raised 
the question: who was the Lady Beatrix, 
second wife of Drew Barentine, of Chalgrove, 
Oxon? The ‘ History of Parliament,’ p. 4, 
says that she was the illegitimate daughter 
of William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and 
further, p. 815, that Joan, illegitimate 
daughter of William Duke of Suffolk was 
the wife of Thomas Stonor M.P. For neither 
statement is any authority cited. The second 
is correct, as was shown from heraldic evidence 
discussed at clxxxi. 156; the first is an error 
due, probably, to misunderstanding Leland’s 
note that his contemporary, Sir William 
Barentine’s, grandfather married a daughter 
of the Duke of Suffolk by the Countess of 
Hainault. Sir William was not the grand’ 
son but the great-grandson of Drew by his 
first wife Joan, daughter and heiress of Sit 
John Drayton M.P., being son of John som 
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of Drew’s son John by Elinor Popham. But 
his mother, Mary Stonor, was a daughter of 
Thomas Stonor M.P. by Joan of Normandy, 
daughter of William de la Pole and the 
Countess of Hainault. This is proved not 
only by the pedigrees, e.g. in the ‘ Visita- 
tins’ of Sussex and ‘Oxon and ‘ V.C.H.’ 
Berks iii 400, but by the coats still to be seen 
on his tomb at Haseley and those formerly in 
thé windows of his manor house (Ox. Rec. 
Soc. iv. 171). 

It is these arms, with those on her brass 
at Chalgrove, that give the clue to the iden- 
tity of Drew Barentine’s second wife, the 
Lady Beatrice. They showed: 

(1) Barentine impaling Drayton and Se- 
grave quarterly, for Drew’s first marriage 
with Joan Drayton; 

(2) Barentine impaling Throckmorton, for 
his third marriage with Joan who, as the 
‘History of Parliament ’ notes, was daughter 
_ Throckmorton of Fladbury, Worcs., 
an 

(3) Barentine impaling azure on a cinque- 
foil and eagle’s head rased (an ermine spot ?). 
This is the coat impaled for his second 
wife on her Chalgrove brass, a cinquefoil 
ermine in a border engrailed gold; it at once 
suggests the name Astley, and the ‘ Visita- 
tion of Essex’ (Harl. Soc. xiv. 541) records 
that a daughter of Thomas Astley of Hill 
Morton, fl. 42 E. 3, was the wife of Baren- 
ton, She, then was the Lady Beatrix who 
was buried at Chalgrove, as her M.I. testi- 
fies, in 1446 (Ox. Rec. Soc. ii, 81). 

Since the Barentines will appear in other 
volumes of the ‘ History of Parliament,’ and 
they were connected with various other per- 
sons who will also appear, some further notes 
on the family may be put on record. 

On 27 Dec, 1233 the King made a grant 
to Drogo de Barentin of hall the manor of 
Chalgrove until it should be restored to the 
right heirs. In 1235 he and John de Plessis 
each held one of the two fees in Chalgrove 
(Borstall Charters O.H.S. 305; Testa 120). 
He was ordered to arrest Stephen Alard in 
1235, and in 1264 was Constable of Windsor 
(‘V.C.H.’ Berks iii, 24). His daughter 
Agnes married John de Mandeville, son of 

firey, and left a daughter and heiress Joan 
oy, ee ‘Baronage’ i, 206). His successor 
at Chalgrove was William de Barentine, dead 
before 1290, whose wives were Joanna de 
Blancminster granddaughter and heiress of 
Maud daughter of Robert Corbet (Borstall 
Charters 314), and a daughter and co-heiress 
of Hugh de Plessis whose other daughter and 
co-heiress, Margaret Plessis, married Sir 





William de Bereford the judge (‘ D.N.B.’; 
Oxf. Arch. Soc. 1909 p. 3) and left three 
daughters co-heirs to their brothers, viz. Joan, 
wife of Gilbert Elsfield M.P. (Gentleman’s 
Magazine 1799 pt. ii), Agnes, who married 
John, Lord Mautravers and John Argentine 
(‘Complete Peerage’ i, 196, viii 584), and 
Joan, wife of James Audley, whose daughter 
and heiress married Philip St. Clere and was 
mother of Philip St. Clere of Chalgrove of 
whose co-heirs, Elizabeth wife of William 
Lovel M.P., Elinor, wife of Sir John Gage, 
and Edith, wife of Sir Richard Harcourt 
M.P. the ‘ History of Parliament’ p. 557, 
Baker’s ‘ Northants’ i, 682, and Marshall’s 
‘Sandford’ p. 16 make mention. 

William Barentine’s son Drew was Sheriff 
of Oxon in 1322, 4, 7 and left a son Thomas 
who was buried with his wife Elizabeth and 
his father Drew in the chancel at Chalgrove, 
as is noted in one of the Chalgrove charters 
that passed to Magdalen College with the 
purchase of the manor (Chalgrove 41A). Of 
Thomas Barentine’s two sons, Thomas, who 
succeeded him at Chalgrove and was M.P.*in 
several parliaments 1387-99 and sheriff of the 
county 1378-94 was enriched both by the 
estates amassed by his brother Drew, gold- 
smith of London (Leland, ‘Itin.’ v, 232; 
I.P.M. 4H v, and 2nd wife Christiana 6H vi) 
and by his marriage with Joan Malyns, sister 
and heir of Renold Malyns son of Edmund, 
son of Reginald Malyns M.P. of Henton in 
Chinnor whose brasses are in Chinnor church. 
The brass of Thomas himself is at Chalgrove 
with the inscription Thomas fitzThomas 
barintine gist ici, a late use of Norman- 
French, since his I.P.M. is dated 4H iv. His 
son Renold married Joan daughter of John 
James M.P., of Wallingford (Borstall Char- 
ters 232) and Elizabeth (I.P.M. Hy VI No. 
87). Renold was father of Drew Barentine 
of whom account is given in the ‘ History of 
Parliament,’ p. 40. Of Drew’s first wife, 
Joan Drayton, ob. 1437, it may be noted 
that she was daughter and co-heiress of Sir 
John Drayton M.P. by Isabel Segrave (niece 
and heir of Hugh Segrave, (‘ D.N.B.’) re- 
married Stephen Haytfield M.P.) and that 
her sister Elizabeth married first Christopher 
Preston, whose granddaughter Elizabeth was 
mother of Miles Hampden, and secondly Sir 
John Wenlock M.P. (‘ D.N.B.’). 

The marriages of Drew’s numerous children 
require study in order to correct errors in 
the present volume and! to obviate them in 
future volumes of the History. The references 
to his son and heir John Barentine M.P., 
1436-74, are contradictory. He is rightly said, 
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p. 41, to have left a son and heir by his wife 
Elizabeth (or Elinor?) Popham; but in the 
accounts of the brothers Sir Thomas and Sir 
William Danvers, pp, 256-7, he is said to 
have left a daughter and heiress, wife of John 
Danvers whose real wives were Alice Verney 
and Maud, daughter and heiress of John 
Bruley of Waterstock, by Maud Quatermain, 
sister of Richard Quatermain, M.P., to whom 
the Danvers brothers with the descendants of 
of his other sisters, were co-heirs. (Macna- 
mara, ‘ Memorials of the Danvers Family ’). 
Here again the History contradicts itself, for, 
p. 256, it makes Sir Thomas Danvers M.P. 
Marry a non-existent daughter of Richard 
Quatermain, while in the account of Richard 
himself, p. 703, it indicates the true connec- 
tion. Even here, however, it leaves un- 
solved some problems of the Quatermain 
genealogy which readers might have hoped 
to find elucidated in a publication having the 
resources of the State behind it, e.g. the 
exact relationship to the Quatermains of 
Alice, wife of Thomas Walrond M.P., p- 
917, and mother of Joan Strongbon whose 
brass in Childrey Church bears six impaled 
shields only one of which can yet be accounted 
for, and, similarly, the Quatermain ancestry 
of the Bekes of Erleigh. These problems were 
posed, but not disposed of by Dunlop in the 
Transactions of the Monumental Brass Soc. 
No, liii and by Mr. Carter in ‘ The Quater- 
main Family.” The marriages of Katherine, 
daughter of Drew Barentine, with Robert 
Danvers and William Fettiplace involved con- 
nections with families both of which gave 
members of Parliament and sheriffs to their 
counties. 

Drew’s son and heir John Barentine M.P. 
married a co-heir of Sir Stephen Popham, 
whose wife, according to Burke’s ‘ History of 
the Commoners ’ ii, 196 and Berry’s ‘ Hamp- 
shire Pedigrees’ 181 was Margaret daughter 
and heiress of Nicholas Read, but, according 
to the ‘ Visitation’ of Sussex (Harl. Soc. 53 
p. 95), Beatrix daughter of John Bohun of 
Midhurst. The History, 693, shows 
that he married both, and that two 
of his four daughters were named Eliza- 
beth. A shield at Haseley manor bore a 
gold cross on blue which was the coat of 
Bohun, but was also that of Lorty, a quarter- 
ing of Popham (Burke’s ‘ Extinct Barts,’ 
Forster). John’s son and heir, John Baren- 
tine, -1460-85 married Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Stonor M.P., 1420-1474 by Joan of 
Normandy who had Letters of Denization in 











) 





1453 as being born in Normandy but resident 
in England since her marriage, i.e. before 
1447, when John de la Pole, her father, 
according to Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ was five years 
old. 

She was daughter of William Duke of 
Suffolk by Jacqueline Countess of Hainault. 
On p. 814 the History calls her daughter of 
John de la Pole and on p. 815 daughter of 
William his father. On the same page 
it cites a Fine Roll of 14 Ed. IV 
showing that her son Sir William Stonor 
was born in 1449 when John de la 
Pole was aged seven. The marriage seems to 
have involved both her husband and her gon- 
in-law in litigation with William’s widow 
Alice Duchess of Suffolk, resulting in the loss 
of much of their lands, including Chalgrove 
and Henton which were acquired by Baren- 
tine’s relation Sir Thomas Danvers on behalf 
of Waynflete for the endowment of Magdalen. 
It may be hoped that fuller information will 
be forthcoming when the biographical notice 
of Sir William Barentine is written in a 
future volume. Sir William Barentine M.P. 
ob. 1549, son and heir of John, married three 
wives, Anne daughter and co-heiress of Si 
Robert Read C.J. (‘D.N.B.’) by Margaret 
daughter and co-heiress of John Alphege 
(‘ Visitation’ Surrey p. 88; Weever, 
‘Funeral Monuments’ 1767 p. 361), Ann, 
daughter of Eaton, relict of Gray, and 
thirdly, in 1539, Jane, daughter andi co- 
heiress of Sir Roger Lewknor, widow of Sir 
Charles Pickering and of Sir Arthur Pole, 
whose mother-in-law, Margaret Pole, Coun- 
tess of Salisbury, obtained a declaration from 
a Royal Commission, 15 Dec. 1540, that her 
marriage with Barentine was invalid (Coll. 
Sussex Arch. Soc. 68 p. 279). All three mar 
riages were represented by shields formerly 
in the windows at Little Haseley manor and 
church (Ox. Rec. Soc. iv, 171; Weares 
‘Memoir,’ p. 101). Sir William had at least 
three sons Francis and Charles and, by Jane 
Lewknor, Drew (Comber, ‘ Sussex Genealo- 
gies’ 1931 p. 18) but his ultimate heirs were 
his two daughters Mary, wife of Anthony 
Huddleston of Millom (brass 1581 at Haseley; 
‘Hist, Commoners’ ii, 584) and Margaret 
wife of John Harcourt, ob. 1565, son of Simon 
son of Christopher son of Richard Harcourt 
M.P. by Edith St. Clere as previously said. 

The Harcourts thus represent both the 
crantees between whom the manor of C hal- 
rove was divided in 1233, and to this descent 
their quartered shield in Lipscomb’s Bucks 
iv, 588 bears testimony. 

E. A. Greentnc LAMBORN. 
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EAR . . .—Usage varies so widely and 
alters so quickly that it almost eludes 
pursuit. Platonists, I have been told, be- 
lieve that whereas & Xwxpares means no 
more than ‘‘ Socrates,” Xaxpares tout court 
means ‘‘ But my dear Socrates ”’ or the like. 
After this glimpse of antiquity my inform- 
ation skips some two millenia and alights in 
eighteenth-century England. § Johnson, no 
doubt rather more formal than most, is sel- 
dom more affectionate than ‘‘ Dearest 
Madam.’’ Even Reynolds and Boswell are 
his ‘‘ Dear Sir’”’ in general, so that the rare 
“Dear Boswell’? must be taken as an emo- 
tional outburst. 

Familiarity made its way by degrees but 
with increasing momentum. It was about 
the turn of the last century that Lord Rose- 
bery exposed himself to ridicule by address- 
ing a young aspirant to political honours by 
his Christian name as ‘‘ My dear Hedworth.’’ 
When a few years later, Joseph Chamberlain 
hoisted the standard of Tariff Reform in a 
letter to ‘‘ My dear Devonshire,’’ it was noted 
that his junior, Arthur Balfour, showed per- 
haps a nicer sense of decorum by writing to 
his ‘‘ Dear Duke.’’ There are those still 
living—peers spiritual and temporal—who 
write to each other as ‘‘My dear Lord.”’ 
Now 1 fear it is ‘“‘ Dear Dorset,’ ‘‘ Dear 
Tom,” even ‘‘ Dear Snooks.”’ I regret to 
note that one Bishop writes to another ‘‘ My 
dear Smith.’’ The spirit of the age will not 
be denied. 

The question as between ‘‘ Dear ’’ and ‘‘ My 
dear’? has an international aspect. I am 
credibly informed that in America ‘‘ My 
dear ’’ is the more familiar and affectionate 
style; and I correspond with a lady in New 
England on those terms: she writes ‘“ My 
dear . ” and I write ‘‘ Dear .. .’’, the 
italics being deliberate. 

As men in this country do not commonly 
kiss, so they do not as a rule call each other 
“ Dearest ’’ as they do their sisters and their 
(female) cousins and their aunts. When 
Robert Bridges wrote ‘‘ Dearest Hopkins ’’ he 
was being unusually demonstrative. But he 
was also unusually formal; for he never, I 
believe, wrote ‘‘ Dearest (or even Dear) 
Gerard.”” This self-imposed meiosis does not 
affect women, either directly or reciprocally ; 
women, that is, apply ‘‘ Dearest’ alike to 
their brothers and sisters. 

R. -W. . 


THE BEST ORDER AND THE BEST 
WORDS.—On 9 Jan. 1720 Swift wrote 
to a young clergyman: 





Proper words in proper places, make the true 
definition of a style. 

On 12 July 1827 Coleridge’s nephew reports 
him as saying: 

I wish our clever young poets would remember 

my homely definitions of prose and poetry; that 
is, prose = words in their best order;—poetry = 
the best words in their best order. 
In the report of that day’s table-talk the epi- 
gram stands alone without context, and it 
must mean to the student whatever it can 
mean. To the reviewer of Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Sheaf of Studies’ (at ante p. 30) it 
meant that poetry has the best words for its 
subject; it squeezes the last drop of juice 
from its orange. But six years later (3 
July 1833) Coleridge expanded and expatiated 
on his epigram, first quoting from Swift 
(without mentioning him); and this longer 
version supports Sir Edmund’s contention 
that Coleridge could only have meant ‘“‘ the 
best words, not for prose, but for poetry, 
which remains undefined.”’ 

The definition of good prose is—proper words in 
their proper places; of good verse—the mosf proper 
words in their proper places. The propriety is in 
either case relative. The words in prose ought to 
express the intended meaning, and no more; if they 
attract attention to themselves, it is, in general, a 
fault. .. But in verse you must do more ;—there 
the words, the media, must be beautiful, and ought 
to attract your notice—yet not so much and so per- 
petually as to destroy the unity which ought to 
result from the whole poem. . . 4 
But all that day’s table-talk hangs together, 
and should be read as a whole. It begins: 

The collocation of words is so artificial in Shake- 
speare and Milton, that you may as well think of 
pushing a brick out of a wall with your forefinger, 
as attempt to remove a word out of any of their 
fini assages. 
finished passag' AED. 


()8 A TOMBSTONE IN STENNIS CEME- 
TERY, SHETLAND.— 

*MS. 

DONALD ROBERTSON, 
born ist January 1785, died 4th June, 1848 

Aged 63. 
He was a peaceable, quiet man, and, to all appear- 
ances, a sincere Christian. His death was very 
much regretted, which was caused by the stupidity 
of Laurence Tullock of Clothoster, who sold him 
nitre instead of Epsom salts by which he was killed 
in the space of 5 hours after taking a dose of it. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


DEFINITIONS OF GENIUS.—It seems to 
have irked Lamb that we should use 
genius’’ in any other sense than “ tute- 
lary spirit,’’ the direction (rather than the 
quality) of a man’s individuality, for in 1801, 
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in a letter to Manning, he writes: “‘ genius 
(which is a short word now-a-days for ‘ what- 
a-great-man-am-I ’) > and a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, with reference to Dryden’s line: 
‘‘ Great wits are sure to madness near allied ”’ 
he speaks of ‘‘ great wit (or genius, in our 
modern way of speaking),’’ and of course by 
wit he means intellect. 

Looking for something in particular I was 
recently turning over the pages of a later 
essayist, and became aware how frequently 
the word _“‘ genius ’’ and the phrase ‘‘ man of 
genius ’’ met my eye, and, as it seemed to 
my otherwise-occupied attention, with some 
mutually-excluding definitions: ‘‘ Genius is 
little more than” this; ‘‘ Genius is nothing 
else than”’ that. At length I said to my- 
self: ‘‘I must get to the bottom of this,’’ 
and having achieved my first quest I started 
on a second. And this is what I found: 


The intellect is the faculty of the ‘ Seer.” 
genius — true intellect. 

pure intellect — genius ; 

genius—the power of seeing. 


Genius,- however fantastical may be the form which 
it assumes, is, in essence, an extraordinary honesty. 
Genius seems to be little more than a_ perfectly 
honest intellect. 

It is difficult to say how far an absolute moral 
courage in acknowledging intuition may not be of 
the very nature of genius, and whether it may not 
be described as a sort of interior sanctity which 
dares to see and to confess to itself that it sees, 
though its vision should place it in a minority of 
one, 

The wisdom of childhood . .. which even those 
who have denied and despised it within themselves, 
delight to recognize and re-appropriate, as far as 
possible, when they hear it boldly spoken by the 
man of genius. 

Men of genius seem to be those who have been 
happy enough to retain the visions of childhood and 
of early love, and who have preserved in their 
lowest ebbs of spiritual life and in their highest 
crises of material enjoyment and activity an un- 
violated faith in the heaven which lies about their 
infancy. 

Genius is nothing but the power of discerning the 
things of the spirit. 

Genius consists wholly in the possession of the 
divine faculty of synthetic or unitive apprehen- 
sion ... in company with consciousness or the 
power of reflection. 

Genius is nothing but great good sense, or real 
apprehension, exercised upon subjects more or less 
out of common sight. 

To be a man of genius a man must be able not to 
think, and especially to abstain from the crazy 
wool-gathering which is ordinarily regarded as 
thought. ‘“ The harvest of a quiet eye,” and the 
learning of the ear which listens in a silence even 
of thought, are the wealth of the pure intellect. 

The intellect discerns truth as a living thing; and 
according as it is in less or greater power, it dis- 


cerns with a more or less far-seeing glance the re- 
lationships of principles to each other, and of facts, 
circumstances, and the realities of nature to prin- 
ciples, without anything that can properly be 
called ratiocination. 

The power of seeing things in their living relation. 
ships, which constitutes genius, is rather a virtue 


than a talent. Fanny Price 


OTES ON PLACE-NAMES.—These n 
N are based on ‘ The Concise Oxford Die 
tionary of Place-Names’ by Kilert Ekwall 
They will have special interest for some of 
our contributors. 

BEAaconsFIELD: ‘‘ Field by the beacon.” 
_Bigcin: A common place-name from ME 
bigging, ‘* building, house.”’ 

CHEDDAR, _ Derwent, Dorcuester, Dvr- 

HAM. The similar syllables all have different 

significations :— 

Cheddar: Ceodre in ‘Cartularium Saxoni- 
cum.’ 7 ont. pouch; O.H.G. kiot, a 
purse, robably means a cav 
to Cheddar Gorge. oe 

Derwent: Derived from the British derva, 
oak, means ‘‘river where oaks were com- 
mon. 

Dorchester (Durn—in early forms): The 
British name has been explained as mean- 
ing literally ‘‘fist-play’’ from Welsh 
dwrn, fist. 

Durham = Dunholm (cf. ‘Dunelm’) holm 
or island with a hill. 

Marx. In the following, ‘‘ Mark” does 
mean boundary: Mark (Somerset), Mark- 
eaton, Markham, Markshall, Markyate. In 
Markfield, Markingfield, it refers to the 
Mercians. In Markby and Marksbury it 
represents two different personal names. 

Marston (= Merston) has been interpreted 
as Mark-stone, the stone that marks a boun- 
dary. Ekwall explains it as the tun by a 
marsh. 

Ropinc (Essex): The river-name is a back- 
formation from the place-name which means 
‘“‘the people of Hrép(a).”’ 

RotHer (Sussex): A back-formation from 
the river Rotherfield, ‘‘ open land where 
cattle grazed.” 

RorHerHaM (Yorkshire): The ‘‘ ham’’‘on 
the Rother (Roder, Rodur), ‘‘ chief river.”’ 

RotrincpEan: ‘‘ The valley of Rét(a)’s 
people.” Ep. 


RNOLD AND PRESIDENT GRANT.— 
Something was said some weeks ago about 
what gentlemen the Victorians mostly were. 
Here is an example. Matthew Arnold, writing 
of President Grant, noted that his ‘ Memoirs’ 
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stopped in 1865 and thus had nothing to say 
of his financial disaster. 


As to his financial disaster, I will repeat what one 
of Grant’s best friends, a man of great business 
faculty and of great fortune remarked to me. I 
had been saying, what one says so easily, that it 
was a pity Grant had suffered himself to be drawn 
in by speculators. ‘ Yes,” answered his friend, 
“jit was a pity. But see how it happened, and 
put yourself in Grant’s place.. Like Grant, you 
may have a son to whom you are partial, and, like 
Grant, you have no knowledge of business. Had 
you been, like Grant, in a position to make it 
worth while for a leader in business and finance to 
come to you, saying that your son had a quite 
exceptional talent for these matters, that it was a 
thousand pities his talent should be thrown away, 
‘give him to me and I will make a man of him,’ 
would you not have been flattered in your paternal 
pride, would you not have yielded? is is what 
happened to Grant, and all his financial misfor- 
tunes flowed from hence.” I listened, and could 
not deny that most probably I should have been 
flattered to my ruin, as Grant was. 

A. M. 


UNYAN AND MATTHEW ARNOLD.— 
One thing leading to another, I took 
down from my shelves ‘ Lay Morals, and other 
Papers’ and read (what I had never read 
before) Stevenson’s appreciation of the wood- 
cuts in Bagster’s edition of ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ and well worth while it was. But 
what I write about now is the incidental 
quotation of these four lines: 
Where am I now! is this the love and care 
Of Jesus, for the men that pilgrims are ! 

Thus to provide ! That I should be forgiven ! 
And dwell already the next door to heaven ! 
Surely, I said to myself, that last line-and- 
a-half might join the little collection which 
Arnold suggested we should use as_ touch- 
stones for other poetry. And then as I brooded 
longer over them, I began to ask myself, But 
what other passage is it, with just that un- 
earthly note, of which they remind me? Not 
Herbert, nor Vaughan, nor Christina Ros- 
setti. And at last it flashed upon me: ‘ The 
Church of Brou.’ So I took down Arnold’s 
poems. He is addressing the sculptured Duke 

and Duchess on their tombs: 
from your broider’d pillows lift your heads, 
And rise upon your cold white marble beds, 
And looking down on the warm rosy tints 
That chequer, at your feet, the illumin’d flints, 
Say—‘“‘ What is this? we are in bliss—forgiven— 
Behold the pavement of the courts of Heaven ! 
It was with something of a shock that I 
realized how this last rhyme had dwelled in 
my ear and not only that, but the ‘‘ Where 
am I now?” recalling the ‘‘ What is this? ”’ 


Fanny PRICE. 





Readers’ Queries. 


CHOTTUS.—I am at present writing an 
article on the history of a guide-book for 
Italy, the ‘ Itinerarium Italiae’ of Francis- 
cus Schottus; in the Italian translation, the 
‘Itinerario d’Italia,’ the name appears as 
Francesco Scoto or Scotti or Scotto, but the 
Latin edition of 1655, the undated Latin 
edition, and the Italian editions from 1610 
to 1649, give the author’s name as Andreas 


Schottas (Andreas Scoto). I have seen 
copies of the following editions: 
Latin: 1600, 1601, 1610, 1625, 1655, undated 


(printed at Wesel). 
Italian: printed at Venice: 1610, 1665, 1672, 1675. 
at Vicenza: 1615, 1622, 1638. 
at Padua: 1629, 1643, 1649, 1654, 1659, 
1669, 1670, 1688. 
at — 1650, 1699, 1700, 1717, 1737, 1747, 
1761. 


I have also seen a copy of the 1638 edition 
with an engraved title-page dated 1642; and 
have notes of another copy of this edition 
with the engraved title dated 1646. I have 
also seen copies of the French version of the 
‘ Itinerarium,’ by C. Malingre, 1627; of the 
~— version, by Edmund Warcupp, 1660; 
and of another work by Franciscus Schottus, 
the ‘Itinerarium Italiae Germaniaeque,’ 
1620. These copies are divided among the 
British Museum, the Bodleian Library, the 
University Library, Cambridge, and several 
other collections. It is possible that there 
are other editions of which I have not seen 
copies; what appears to be the best existing 
list of editions, that by A. d’Ancona, 
appended to his edition of Montaigne’s 
‘Journal’ of his travels, gives five of which 
I have not seen copies. I shall be greatly 
obliged to any reader who can give me in- 
formation about any copy of any edition 
which is not included in my list. I should 
also like a note of any copy of Malingre’s 
version, as the only copy t have seen may 
have since been destroyed. 
E. S. pe BEER. 
11, Sussex Place, N.W.1. 


HE POEMS OF FILICAJA.—Vincenzo 
da Filicaja, the Florentine (1642-1707), 
appears to have had his ‘ Poesie toscane ’ pub- 
lished at Florence by 1707, followed by his 
‘Medesime poesie’ ‘and by further editions 
of this latter (e.g. that of 1720, including Th. 
Buonaventuri’s life of Filicaja, and that of 
1781 by Masi of Leghorn). 
Are Filicaja’s works easily accessible now- 
adays and do they make any appeal to modern 
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minds? Whether Dante Gabriel Rossetti was | Leamington, in the same county; the spires 


taken by Filicaja I do not remember, but 
Longfellow thought well of him; and, by the 
way, worth recalling is Longfellow’s transla- 
tion of his sonnet ‘ To Italy,’ in which Fili- 
caja apostrophises Italy in words which have 
as apt a ring in these our days, those of the 
betrayal of Italy by the sawdust Caesar, as 
in the heyday of the Maréchal Nicolas de 
Catinat de la Fauconnerie (1637-1712) : 
a I see thee girded with a sword 
Not thine, and with the stranger’s arm contend- 
ing, 
Wesed we vanquished, slave for evermore. 


FrepERIC ConNETT WHITE. 


KNIGHT OF THE TOWER AND SWORD 
(see ante p. 137 and post p. 207).—It would 
be interesting to learn whether Major T. Bun- 
bury’s admission to the reconstituted Order 
was due to services rendered by him as an 
officer who went out with the British force 
of 5,000 which sailed to the aid of Portugal 
on 17 Dec. 1826 in the ‘‘ Pyramus ’” and the 
‘‘ Romney,” the first of which anchored in 
the Tagus on 23 Dec. and the second four 
days later. 

Probably he is identical with Colonel 
Thomas Bunbury, of the 67th (South Hamp- 
shire) Foot, since 1881 the 2nd Battalion 
Hampshire Regiment. He seems to have 
been regimental Lieutenant-Colonel from 
1835 and Colonel in the Army from 1837. 
Unfortunately he is not mentioned in the 
‘D.N.B.’ 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


HOMAS JOHNSON’S EARLY BOTANI- 
CAL WORKS.—I am compiling a 
bibliography of British local floras and am 
anxious to see all extant copies of the follow- 
ing books by Thomas Johnson: (1) ‘ Iter 
Plantarum Investigationis Ergo Susceptum 
. in Agrum Cantianum,’ 1629; (2) ‘ Des- 
criptio Itineris Plantarum Investigationis 
ergo suscepti in Agrum Cantianum,’ 1632. 
So far I have been able to trace a copy of (1) 
only in-the British Museum Library, and of 
(2) in the British Museum and at the Botany 
School, Cambridge. Can any reader give the 

whereabouts of other copies? 

Joun S. L. Gitmour. 


NMENTRE OF ENGLAND.—Amongst the 

places which claim to be the central 
point of England, are the village green at 
Meriden, Warwickshire, with its ancient 


of Coventry Cathedral; a group of fir trees 
in Sutton Park; and the high cross at 
Naseby, Northants. 

I should be interested to know of any other 
places which claim this distinction. — 


G. S. Hewrns. 


ZONS.—In the Satunday Evening Post for 

18 July 1942, there is the first instalment 
of a novel by Martha Albrand entitled ‘ No 
Surrender,’ dealing with the German inva- 
sion of Holland. The hero, a Dutch officer 
is wounded and captured, and when he re 
covers consciousness, he endeavours to locate 
his position from the window of the room 
where he is held captive: 

A little distance away a river 
flat countryside, and right nll phen - - 
old squat walls that surrounded the whole town. I 
knew then where I was, recognizing these zons—a 
little town on the lower Rhine in German territory, 

The word zons is shown in italics and as 

a plural noun, and I should be interested to 
know its meaning. 
Curiously enough, there is (or perhaps 
was ’’ would be more accurate, as in these 
days one cannot vouch for the continued 
existence of any place) a little town called 
Zones on the lower Rhine, about 4 km. from 
the railway station at Dormagen, which was 
21 km. north of Cologne, which I remember 
as a delightful walled town, a perfect back- 
water of life, set in a rather dreary flat area, 
and it occurs to me that this town may take 
its name from a Low German word meaning 
dykes or walls; or so the passage I have 
quoted seems to imply. ‘ 

The Saturday Evening Post says that Miss 
Albrand formerly wrote in German under the 
name of Katrin Holland, and that ‘ No Sur- 
render ’ is the first novel that she has written 
in English, so one may assume that she is not 
likely to confuse the name of an individual 
place in Germany with a general term used 
in that country. 


“c 


L. M. W. 


(HARTIST COLONY AT HERONSGATE, 

_ HERTS.—In his ‘ Historical Sketch of 
Rickmansworth and the Surrounding Par. 
ishes’ (1870) the Rev. R. Bayne refers to a 
Chartist colony founded under the name of 
O’Connorville at Heronsgate in 1846 by Fer- 
gus O’Connor, which proved unsuccessful. 
Can the site of this colony be identified in 
relation to the present day hamlet? 

Mr. Bayne says that O’Connor would not 
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is interesting to note that there is to-day in 
the near vicinity of the hamlet a_ public- 
house called The Land of Liberty. Does this 
particular public-house date from the O’Con- 
nor period, being so named with an eye to 
0’Connor’s ban and the probable sympathy 
of Chartist settlers with the great republic 
overseas ? ; 
L. M. W. 


HE COURT, WEST HYDE: HORN 
HILL COURT.—In the churchyard at 
West Hyde, near Rickmansworth, Herts, 
there is a tombstone inscribed as follows: 
“In memory of Richard Morten, of the Court 
in this parish, died 18th May 1867, aged 53 
years.’’ 
“ Is the Court mentioned in this inscription 
the house known as Horn Hill Court, which 
I believe is in the parish of West Hyde? 
(The hamlet called Horn Hill is in the parish 
of Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks, but this is on 
the opposite side of Shire Lane, which is the 
county boundary. ) 

If so, who was the predecessor and succes- 
sor of Morten at Horn Hill Court and what 
is known about him and the other owners of 
that house? Horn Hill Court is not men- 
tioned either by Cussans or Lipscomb and it 
would be interesting to know how long there 
has been a residence on the site and if it has 
always borne the same name. 

At a later date Horn Hill Court was the 
residence of Edward Stanley Roscoe, who was 
well known as an author and was a great- 
grandson of William Roscoe of Liverpool. 
Among other interesting works Roscoe was re- 
sponsible for the volume on Buckinghamshire 
in Methuen’s Little Guides. (It is perhaps 
worth recording in passing that few English 
families can show so persistent a literary 
tradition as the Roscoes. ) 

L. M. W. 


ELLOR.—Information is desired concern- 

ing this celebrated solicitor who lived 
round about 1859. As defending counsel he 
was successful in gaining acquittals in no 
less than one hundred cases of murder. 


J. T, L. Suate. 


ODIER, SCOTT, AND ‘TRILBY’ (see 
post p. 207).—Nodier says that he took the 
subject of his story ‘ Trilby ’ from a preface 
or a note to one of Scott’s novels. His Trilby 
is a male sprite who had attached himself to 
the houschold of a fisherman with whose wife 
Jeannie he had fallen in love. He showed his 
affection by milking the cows the first thing 
in the morning and by doing other household 








tasks. Where was it in Scott that Nodier 
found the hint for this? 


Ep. 


(jABESTERRE, CABSTERRE OR 

CAPESTERRE.—The meaning of this 
word has been explained by Lebat in his 
‘Nouveau Voyage aux iles de |’Amérique,’ 
Paris (1722), and Thibault de Chauvalon in 
his ‘ Voyage & la Martiniqué (1763). It was 
originally used in the French Antilles to 
mean the windward or eastern side of an 
island as opposed to the western or leeward 
side, which was called Basseterre. Both 
Martinique and Guadeloupe. formerly pos- 
sessed districts so named, but the original 
application appears to have been forgotten 
and the whole western half of Guadeloupe, 
including the former Cabesterre, is called 
Basseterre on the maps as opposed to the 
eastern half which is called Grandeterre. 
Incidentally the Basseterre is the mountain- 
ous part of Guadeloupe, while the Grande- 
terre is low, flat and, moreover, smaller than 
the Basseterre. 

In Martinique, on the other hand, the 
word Basseterre no longer appears on the 
maps, while the Cabesterre is (or was?) 
apparently used only in a restricted sense. 

What is the derivation of the word 
‘* Cabesterre ’’ and what is the present usage 
in the islands ? 


H. A. 


IGZALL: WIGZELL FAMILY.—Are 
there any printed accounts of a family 
bearing this surname or a variant thereof, 
as of Greenwich or Otford, Kent, between 
the years 1690 and 1740? 

A few references to the family appear, or 
so I understand, in the card-index of the 
Society of Genealogists, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 

Was the family related to any Wilkieson 


or Johnson? (Cf. ‘N. and Q.’, clxv. 298; 
elxxi. 225.) 

E. F. M. 
pSaac PYKE, GOVERNOR OF ST. 


HELENA (see clxxx. 351 and references 
there shown).—Some months ago, Mr. Roger 
Goodland, of Bridge Street, Taunton, very 
kindly sent me extracts from J. Wickham 
Legge’s book on ‘ English Church Life, from 
the Restoration to the Tractarian movement, 
considered in some of its neglected or for- 
gotten features’ (London, 1914), wherein 
there is an account of the ‘‘Church of 
England Societies ’’ for young men, and on 
p. 295 a reference to ‘‘ Isaac Pyke, clerk to 
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Sir Edward Cerk Knight and Alderman,’’ 
as a member of the C. of E. Society ‘‘ meeting 
on Thursdays, at Mr, Tho: Castles, in Can- 
non Street, near AbChurch Lane,” in 1694. 
The source cited was Bodleian Library MS. 
Rawlinson, D., 1312. : 

E. F. M. 


JOSEPH JOHNSON (1738-1809).—It will 
be remembered that one of William 
Cowper’s publishers was Joseph Johnson, of 
72, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Cf. 
*‘D.N.B.’ xxx, 21-22. 

Was this Joseph Johnson related in any 
way to William Cowper’s friend and kins- 
man, the Rev, John Johnson, LL.D., who 
died in 1833? 

E. F. M. 


HOMAS SHUTTLEWORTH GRIM- 
SHAWE (1778-1850), editor of the ‘ Life 
and Works of William Cowper,’ 8 vols., 
1835. He is mentioned as a ‘‘ brother-in-law 
of Johnson,’’ in a connection that seems to 
imply a relationship with William Cowper’s 
friend and kinsman, the Rev. John Johnson, 
LL.D. (died 1833). Is this correct, or was 
Grimshawe related to Joseph Johnson (1738+ 
1809) ? 


“TLINGING HER CAP OVER THE 
WINDMILL ”’ (Jeter son bonnet par- 
dessus les moulins).—This picturesque phrase 
appears to be used in France to denote an 
imprudent, reckless, or daring girl. Is the 
author or source known ? 
Wm. JaGcarp. 


HE TEXT OF THE AUTHORISED 
VERSION (see post p. 207).—I have 
always been under the impression that when 
one bought a Bible of this version, one ob- 
tained it as it was first published in 1611, an 
opinion which, I am sure, many of your 
readers share. I find, however, that in St. 
John xviii, 3, some recently printed Bibles 
have the following :‘‘ Judas then, having 
received a band of men and officers from the 
chief priests and Pharisees, cometh thither 
with lanterns and torches and weapons.” 
This punctuation would support the meaning 
that Judas came alone, and_ presumably 
carried all the gear by himself, which is 
absurd. It is not according to the first edi- 
tion, which has a comma after each of the 
words, ‘“‘ men,” ‘‘ Pharisees,’’ and ‘‘ torches.”’ 
I wonder could anyone inform me what prin- 
ciple a point like this is settled on. Is it 


tance of the comma, Oscar Wilde may be 
cited in a lighter vein. He told a friend once 
that he had spent a very busy day revising 
some of his poems. He explained that in 
the morning he had put a comma in one of 
his sonnets, and that in the afternoon he had 
taken it out, 


J. D. R. 


UGAR LOAF.—Sugar Loaf is the name of 

a pointed rock in Dovedale; a cone- 
shaped mountain near Llandovery in South 
Wales, and a steep-sided hill-peak near the 
road to Canterbury out of Folkestone. There 
may be, and doubtless are, many others. But 
were sugar loaves originally cone-shaped 
and not cubic? I think I remember a repre- 
sentation of this form on the sign of some 
inn of that name. But may I ask when cube 
sugar was introduced ? 

TuRISTO. 


AILWAYS.—I have been compiling a list 
of various railways in the London area 
that were originally independent concerns, 
and am wondering whether this list is any- 
where near complete: Birmingham, Bristol 
and Thames Junction (station was in War- 
wick Road, Kensington. Part once worked 
by atmospheric traction); West London Rail- 
way ; West London Extension Railway; East 
London Railway (Bishopsgate—New Cross 
via Thames Tunnel); North London Railway 
(from Broad Street, City, to Poplar and Rich- 
mond via Dalston Junction. Now L.M.S.); 
Metropolitan Railway; Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway (The District) ; Hammersmith 
and City Railway; Metropolitan and Great 
Western Joint; Whitechapel and Bow Rail- 
way; Blackwall Railway (from Fenchurch 
Street); Greenwich Railway; London, Til- 
bury and Southend Railway (acquired by old 
Midland Co., now L.M.S.); Tottenham and 
Forest Gate Railway; South Eastern Rail- 
way; London, Chatham and Dover, subse- 
quently amalgamated to form South Fastern 
and Chatham, now part of the Southern); 
London, Brighton and South Coast Railway; 
London and South Western; London and 
North Western; Great Central (originally 
extended to London as part of the Man- 
chester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire) ; Midland 
Railway ; Great Northern Railway; London 
and Eastern Counties from Bishopsgate, 


the Great Eastern, subsequently part of 
L.N.E.R. Group; Victoria Station and 
Pimlico Railway, from Victoria to Gros- 





left to the printers? As regards the impor- 
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the shortest railway in the world). 

Tubes: City and South London; Great 
Northern and City; Waterloo and City (I 
believe controlled by old L. & S.W.R.); Cen- 
tral London (the original ‘‘ Two-Penny 
Tube ’’ of Edwardian times); Great North- 
ern; Piccadilly and Brompton; Baker Street 
and Waterloo; Charing Cross, Euston and 
Hampstead. 

Statist. 


LACE-NAMES ON ROMAN ROADS.— 
Place-names like Stratford, Stretford, 
Stratton, Stretton, Staines, Stainton, Stan- 
way, Steane, Stone, have commonly been 
associated with the passage of a Roman road 
in their vicinity, such examples are fairly 
well known. To these may be added Strat- 
field, Strathfield and Streetley or Streetly, 
and its variant Streatley, as well as Streat- 
ham and Stretham. I now gather from the 
introduction to a comment on the ‘ Itinerary 
of Antonius,’ published in 1799, that names 
also compounded of the British word Sarn, 
which imports Stratum, and Pavimentum, 
are frequently found near such lines of road, 
such as Sharnford, Sharncote and Sarney. 
To these have been added place-names con- 
taining stone or stane in them, as Stoneham 
Stanton, Stanestead and Staneland., This 
Georgian commentator, however, admits that 
“T dare not assert, whenever these nameg 
occur, we may be certain that a Roman 
publick road has been in that place.’ It 
seems highly probable that much more exact 
information concerning place-names on 
Roman roads has been forthcoming in recent 
years, and it would be profitable to learn 
whether a complete list of such names has 
been compiled. One is inclined to ask 
whether the name Sharnbrooke might or 
might not qualify for inclusion. The Sarn 
Helan meaning old road is found in parts 
of Wales. I take it Stanestead has been 
shortened to Stanstead, which is fairly com- 
mon. Staneland, I imagine, can be identified 
with Stainland, a mile or so from Elland 
near Halifax, 
INQUIRER. 
[Ekwall, ‘ Oxford Dictionary of English Place- 
Names’ explains Stainland as “ stony land ” and 
Stanstead as “‘ stony place.”’] 


GOURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED. — In 
Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ (Holy Innocents’ 
Day) the line occurs (st. iv): 


“The ‘ innocent brightness ’ of an infant’s face.” 
What is the source of this quotation? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Street, Somerset. 








Replies. 


“ LIBERTIES ”: INDEPENDANT AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS. 


(clxxxii. 208, 346; clxxxiii. 58, 119, 149.) 


THE following miscellaneous remarks with 
reference to the above may be found 
useful : 

I can trace no publication or MS. which 
purports to set out a complete list of liberties 
of any period. The “liberty” or ‘‘ fran- 
chise ’’ as a political unit would appear to 
be of ancient growth, but took a definite 
form by about the thirteenth-century. Mait- 
land describes it as ‘‘a portion of Royal 
power in the hands of a subject.’’ It prob- 
ably developed from the idea of individual 
freedom in the various strata of society, of 
this development Maitland treats at length 
in his ‘ Domesday Book and Beyond.’ 

The following references are suggestive of 
the mass of information that could be 
acquired by searches in the Public Record 
Office. 

Records of the Home Office. Various. 
Magistrates (H.O. 94). George IV. one vol. 
Incomplete entry. Book of the names of 
County Magistrates, lists of county 
boroughs, liberties, etc. 

Patent Rolls. 3 John to 10 George V. 
Grants and Confirmations of Liberties, 
vols. cvii-cxix of the Miscellaneous Callen- 
ders of Patent Rolls. 

Records of the Justices Itinerant. Placite 
de qus Warrants Rolls. Edward I to 
Edward III. Published by the Record 
Commission in one folio vol. 1818. 
See also Agarde’s Indexes, arranged under 
Counties. 

Records of Chancery. Fine Rolls. One vol. 
Transcript of John. Callendiars for 
Edward I to Edward III, and Palmer’s 
Indexes, vols. Ixxv-lxxvi-lxxvii. Vols. 
lxxv and! lxxvii have Index locorum. 

In the Miscellanea of the Records of the 
Palatinate of Chester is a volume of Claims 
to Liberties and Privileges which might be 
useful as examples of administrative powers. 

All the above contain references to grants 
of liberties and franchises, but they represent 
only a modicum of a tremendous amount of 
material that would have to be co-ordinated 
if a complete list was to be made. 

The Palatinate of Durham shows interest- 
ing features, especially as it developed from 
traditional customs. There appears to have 
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been no charter granting its original liber- 
ties. It assumed its historical position of a 
fully developed Palatinate by the end of the 
thirteenth-century, when “the Bishop was 
as king in Durham.’’ His government was 
a model of that of the king; he had his own 
Courts of Chancery, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer; he had power to levy taxes for 
military purposes, and could exercise powers 
of impress; he could inflict capital punish- 
ment, create Palatinate Barons, and wield 
over them a similar hand of authority to 
that of the king; he could coin money, and 
grant all manner of licenses; Royal writs 
were only operative with his sanction. 
Appeal, however, could be made over him to 
the Court of King’s Bench. In 1536 his 
jurisdiction was limited by an Act of Henry 
VIII ‘‘ for recontinuing of certain liberties 
and franchises heretofore taken from the 
Crown.”’ 

On the subject of the Cinque Ports there 
is an interesting essay in J. H. Round’s 
‘Feudal England,’ in which he points out 
the probabilities of foreign influence in the 
development of the collective liberties of the 
Ports. 

One of the best references I can give for 
the subject in general is a chapter in H.M. 
Com., ‘The Hundred and the Hundred 
Rolls,’ published in the Antiquary’s Books 
Series by Methuen, in which the ecclesias- 
tical liberty of Bury St. Edmunds is taken 
as an example. This book is easily obtain- 
able, so I will not give nere the information 
it supplies. 

From my own limited reading it would 
seem that over a period of six hundred years 
the number of liberties and franchises in 
England was considerable, but I have never 
found any definite form adopted for juris- 

lictional purposes throughout, the extent of 
privilege varying in each case, 

Together with the study of the “ borough 
liberty ’’ should be considered that of indi- 
vidual liberty and privilege, as in many 
cases the historic development of the former 
is closely connected with the latter. Also 
attention should be paid to the distinctiori 
between ecclesiastical and lay liberties. 

Information on this subject is definitely 
needed in a cumulative form, and further 
contributions should prove most useful. 


A. H. DENNEY. 


The great gate of the monastery at St. 
Albans, which stands immediately to the 
west on leaving the Cathedral church dates 
from about 1362. On the authority of ‘ The 





Alban Guide to the Cathedral and Abbey 
Church and ifts Surroundings’ (H. A. 
—ee Ltd., St. Albans, 1926), it is 
stated : 


The Abbot of St. Albans had jurisdiction over 
the town as well as his monastery, and the gate- 
house served as the prison. The dungeons in which 
offenders were confined still exist below the build- 
ing. At the Dissolution the gatehouse was saved 
from demolition to remain the jail for the Liberty, 
The Sessions were held in the large room above 
the gate until 1650 (pp. 32, 33). 


A. B. 


MASS: WHAT VERB SHOULD BB 

USED? (clxxxii. 275, 333; clxxxiii. 24, 
51).—A correspondent has asked me to give 
the originals in the remoter languages. I 
have already given the Hungarian, but here 
are the rest. Lithuanian, Kunigas laiko 
miSias; Latvian, Priesteris tur misu; Rus- 
sian, Sviashvgennik slu3it obiednin; Polish, 
. . . odprawic maze; Czech, . . . slouziti msi; 
Serbian, slu3iti sluzjbu; Rumanian 
(Orthodox), Pretul slujeste (or citateste) 
liturgia (or serviciul divin); Rumanian 
(Roman Catholic), Preotul slujeste misa. A 
friend points out that S. Ambrose, in a letter 
to his sister, said ‘‘ missam facere coehi ”’: 
which Dr, Swete (in 1896) transated ‘‘ began 
to celebrate mass.’’ 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


Several of your correspondents have con- 
tended that the appropriate word is “‘ sing.” 
An excellent spiceig for ‘‘singing’’ the 
Mass is afforded by an extract from a MS. 
ps wang | in the Westminster archives con- 
cerning the Manor of Paddington. For that 
manor was assigned for the celebration of the 
anniversary of Walter, Abbot of Westminster, 
who died 27 Sept. 2 Richard I‘(a.p. 1191). 
The anniversary of the Abbot’s death was to 
be arranged for by the Almoner, who was 
enjoined to find for the convent siminella 
manchets or ring-shaped cakes of fine flour), 
gastella (gateaux or cakes), canestella (crum- 
pets), brack-ymella (cracknells) et wafras, ae 
unicuique fratri wnum galonem vini cum 
tribus bonis pitanciis (a simple dish of eggs 
or cheese), with good ale in abundance at 
every table.’ The cellarer was “‘ to find beer 
in the great tankard of 25 quarts ’’ (in magno 
tankards XXV lagenarum); and ‘‘ until the 
end of the following day meat, drink, hay 
and provender for all sorts in abundance.” 
Two wax candles should be kept burning from 
the vigil of the anniversary until the end 
of the requiem mass on the following day 
which the prior or head of the order present 
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shall sing (quam cantabit prior out alius 
custos. ) 

It would appear that there was no special 
direction as to “‘ celebrating,’’ “‘ saying ’”’ or 
“ offering ’’—to quote your correspondents— 
but the Prior was to sing mass as at mat- 
ter of ordinary procedure. One may conclude 
that, as Mr. Montacue Summers has urged, 
“there is not really any idea of sacrifice in 
this word. We celebrate a feast or an event.”’ 
And that seems to have been the case in Pad- 
dington in 1192! (See Archaeologia, 1806, 
vol, xv.) 

Maurice W. BrockwELL. 


RIMSDYKE: GRIMSDITCH (clxxxii. 
85; clxxxili. 148).—At the latter refer- 
ence A. B. A. writes that he recollects having 
seen the word Greamesdyke or Grahamsdyke 
mentioned somewhere, but that he is unable 
to refer, i.e., to give the reference for the 
same. May I seek the privilege of helping 
him ? 

He is, I gather, thinking of the Roman 
Wall of Antoninus, which was built during 
the Roman occupation by Lollius Urbicus in 
aww. 139, and which runs from Kinniel on 
the Forth to Bowling on the Clyde, a distance 
of some 36 miles. To quote from Murray’s 
‘Handbook for Travellers in Scotland,’ 
edited by Mr. S. M. Penney (1905), p. 146, 
it is ‘‘commonly known in Scotland as 
Graham’s or Grime’s Dyke.’’ -Traces of it 
still exist, e.g., in the neighbourhocd of Fal- 
kirk, 

A very interesting account of this Wall 
will be found from the pen of Miss Louisa 
G. Greme in her work entitled, ‘Or and 
Sable: A Book of the Greemes and Grahams’ 
(1903), pp. xvii-xx, where—after reference 
to the age-old tradition that the earliest 
known ancestor of the Grahams was ‘a 
renowned ‘Graym,’ who was father-in-law 
of Fergus II, King of the Scots, and com- 
manded the king’s army ”’ and, as such com- 
mander, ‘‘ attacked and demolished ’’ (appar- 
ently in a.p. 405) ‘‘ the Wall of Antoninus, 
built across Scotland from the Firth of Forth 
to that of the Clyde, which marked the 
northern limit of the country conquered by 
the Romans ’’—adds: ‘‘ That the remains of 
this Wall in that district are called to this 
day Graham’s Dyke cannot be disputed.” 

In ‘ The Tartans of the Clans and Septs of 
Scotland,’ published by W. and A. K. John- 
ston Ltd., Edinburgh and London, vol. i 
(1906), sub titulo ‘‘ The Clan Graham,” we 
find reference to ‘‘the old story that the 
Grahams are descended from a famous war- 





rior who breached the Roman Wall in 420 
4.D, and won it the name of Graham’s Dyke 
in the time of Fergus II.”’ 

The actual date of such attack, breaching 
and demolition was, I think, neither a.p. 
405 nor a.p. 420, but a.p, 404. That, how- 
ever, does not here signify. 

Lastly, I come to Mr. William C. Bishop’s 
history of the Ancestry of ‘Graham, Duke 
of Montrose’ in ‘ The Scots Peerage,’ edited 
by my late friend, Sir James Balfour Paul, 
Lord Lyon King of Arms, vol. vi (1909), pp. 
191-274. Treating of this Wall on p. 192, he 
writes: ‘‘ The tradition of the descent of the 
Grahams from Grim or Grame, a leader of 
the Scots, under whom the defences of the 
Antonine Wall were first effectually over- 
come, deserves notice here, being, from the 
credence it so long obtained, in a sense part 
of the family history.”’ After a somewhat 
critical reference to the chronicles left to us 
by Fordun, Boece and Buchanan, he closes 
his observations as follows: ‘‘ In these and 
later chronicles it is interesting to note the 
gradual evolution of the name of the Wall, 
or at least its eastern part which lay nearest 
to the confines of the old Northumbrian 
Kingdom, from Gryme’s to (Grame’s or 
Greme’s, and latterly to Graham’s, Dyke.” 

I have never seen the spelling Greamesdyke 
given by A. B, A., and I think he must have 
meant Gremesdyke, the authority for which 
I have now given. 


L. Granam H. Horton-Smi1tu. 
Atheneum Club. 


AZES AND LABYRINTHS (clxxxiii. 
137, 177).—It seems likely that the maze 
which your correspondent QueERIsT refers to 
as ‘‘ one somewhere in Hampshire spoken of 
as the Mizmaze,”’ is the ancient turf-cut maze 
on Breamore Down, five miles south of Salis- 
bury, which goes by that name. A plan of 
it is given by Mr. Heywood Sumner in his 
delightfully illustrated ‘The Book of Gor- 
ley,’ where three other plans of turf-cut mazes 
—Chilecomb, near Winchester; Pimperne, 
near Blandford; and the one of St. Anne’s 
Hill, near Nottingham, are also shown. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


In 1858, the Rev. Edward Trollope, F.S.A., 
contributed a paper under this title to the 
Yorks and Lincoln Diocesan Architectural 
Societies at Ripon, which was published with 
many illustrations in the Journal of the 
Yorkshire Architectural Society, pp. 1-16. As 
I only have an off-print I cannot give the 
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volume, In the same year he contributed 
‘Ancient and Mediaeval Labyrinths’ (with 
notes by Albert Way) to the Archaeological 
Journal, vol. xv, which was also published in 
the Proc. of the Monm. and Caerleon Antiq. 
Assoc., 1866. This appears to be the same 
paper. The illustrations show a turf maze 
at St. Anne’s Chapel, Sneinton, Notts.; an 
incised diagram on @ porch pier at Lucca 
Cathedral; a labyrinthine pavement at the 
parish church of St. Quentin; another in the 
Chartres Cathedral; turf mazes at Alk- 
borough, Lincs. ; Wing, Rutlandshire; Ripon 
Common; Boughton Green, Northants; St. 
Anne’s Well, Swinton, Notts; Saffron Wal- 
den, Essex; Pimpern, Dorset; St. Cather- 
ine’s Hill, Christchurch, Hants.; and a 
topiary maze at the old palace of Theobalds, 
Herts. Many others are mentioned. 

A comprehensive treatise on the subject 
was published in 1922 by Wm. Hy. Matthews, 
‘Mazes and Labyrinths’ (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.). It contains 149 illustrations 
covering all periods from ancient Egypt and 
Crete down to recent times. The _ biblio- 
graphy of authorities occupies pp. 215 to 
235. The topiary maze in the grounds of 
Haigh Hall, near Wigan, is not mentioned. 

A.J, aa. 

Wigan. 


The maze cut in the stone floor of the nave 
of Chartres Cathedral was a penance. 


SayYar. 
Bournemouth. 
BYANS’ AUCTION ROOMS (celxxxiii. 79, 
141). — Your correspondent enquired 


whether any sale catalogues of the libraries 
auctioned at these Rooms were still in exist- 
ence. Mr. David Low, in his current cata- 
ogue, offers four of Evans’ catalogues of 
auctions held in 1813-1829. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


Grateful as I am to Str AmBrose Heat and 
G. M. for their detailed information regard- 
ing Thomas Evans (1742-1784) and R. H. 
Evans (1778-1857), it is a catalogue of a sale 
of books (belonging to J. Walter) auctioned 
by Evans in 1782 that still eludes me. Bar- 
wick, in his ‘ Catalogue of English Book 
Sales,’ 1676-1900, now in the British 
Museum, states that the sales by Evans 
extend only from 1812 to 1845. Thus there 
are none by T. Evans of 1782 within my 
grasp so far. 


Maurice W. BRocKWELL. 








WESTMINSTER ABBEY (clxxxiii. 132). 

—Matthew Arnold’s poem, ‘ Westmin- 
ster Abbey,’ has the following note, which 
may interest W. W. G., although it doesn’t 
exactly answer his query. 


Ailred of Rievaulx, and several other writers, 
assert that Sebert, king of the East Saxons and 
nephew of Ethelbert, founded the Abbey of West- 
minster very early in the seventh century. 

Sulcardus, who lived in the time of William the 
Conqueror, gives a minute account of the miracle 
supposed to have been worked at the consecration 
of the Abbey. 

The church had been prepared against the next 
day for dedication. On the night preceding, St. 
Peter appeared on the opposite side of the water 
to a fisherman, desiring to be conveyed to the 
farther shore, Having left the boat, St. Peter 
ordered the fisherman to wait, promising him a 
reward on his return. An innumerable host from 
heaven accompanied the apostle, singing choral 
hymns, while everything was illuminated with a 
supernatural light. The dedication having been 
completed, St. Peter returned to the fisherman, 
quieted his alarm at what had passed, and an- 
nounced himself as the apostle. He directed the 
fisherman to go as soon as it was day to the 
authorities, to state what he had seen and heard, 
and to inform them that, in corroboration of his 
testimony, they would find the marks of consecra- 
tion on the walls of the church. In obedience to 
the apostle’s direction, the fisherman waited on 
Mellitus, Bishop of London, who, going to the 
church, found not only marks of the chrism, but 
of the tapers with which the church had been 
illuminated. Mellitus, therefore, desisted from pro- 
ceeding to a new consecration, and contented him- 
self with the celebration of the mass.—Dugdale, 
Monasticon Anglicanum (edition of 1817), vol. i, 
pp. 265, 266. See also Montalembert, ‘ Les Moines 
d’Occident,’ vol. iii, pp. 428-32. 

A. E. D. 


RARLY RAILWAY MAPS (clxxxiii. 136). 

—Prior to 1838 maps of separate rail- 
ways had been published, but I believe that 
the earliest map of the railway system in 
Great Britain was ‘ Wyld’s Railroad Map, 
shewing the different lines of railroad ; with 
a list of the lines finished, in progress and 
proposed, their cost, capital and length,’ 
published in 1838, price 6s., by James Wyld, 
Charing Cross East, London, Geographer to 
the Queen. 

George Bradshaw’s large ‘Map and See- 
tions of the Railways of Great Britain .. .’ 
was published on 14 Jan. 1839 at Manchester. 
This was Bradshaw’s first railway map, 
though he had previously published, as early 
as 1829, canal and navigable river maps of 
parts of England which incidentally showed 
some railways. ; 

In 1840 and during the decade following, 
many railway maps were published. A pat- 
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ticularly interesting one was published in 
October 1845, by C. Smith and Son, of 172, 
Strand, London, called a ‘ New Map of the 
Railways in England and Wales and part of 
Scotland accurately describing those lines 
already executed and in progress, distin- 

ishing those for which Acts were obtained 
ast Sessions, together with upwards of 300 
projected lines.’ Four different colours 
showed the classification. 

In 1851 Smith and Ebbs, of Postern Row, 
Tower Hill, were publishifig a map of which 
revisions appeared at intervals of over forty 
years called ‘Station Map of the Railways 
in Great Britain, designed by Z. Macaulay 
and corrected by the Companies’ (scale 10 
miles to an inch). 

RecinaLD B. FELLows. 


(1) ‘Bradshaw’s Railway Time-Tables,’ 
10th mo. 19th, 1839, in which the plans give 
no lines Outside Lancashire and Yorks, but 
maps of Liverpool, Manchester and Leeds 
are included. 

(2) ‘Walker’s Map of the Railways in 
England and Wales, 1842,’ published by 
Longman, Rees, etc., Paternoster Row. In 
this are many lines leading from London. 

(3) ‘ Railroad Guide from London to Bir- 
mingham, Joseph Thomas, 1, Finch Lane, 

’ This is a project only of a line from 
London to Birmingham, the London terminus 
being Paddington. - There is a map of the 
route and a description of many places 
through which the line was to pass. 

(4) ‘Geological and Railway Map of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ published by J. A. Knipe, 
Jan. 1, 1852. This gives not only much 
extended railway lines but elaborate descrip- 
tions of mineral districts, etc. 

C. WankKLYN. 

Freeling’s ‘Railway Companion,’ pub- 
lished 1837, contained a folding map. My 
copy, 1838 edition, has a map of the London 
and Birmingham railway by G. Bradshaw, 
and advertises his ‘New Map of the Rail- 
ways, &c., of England, Wales and Scotland.’ 
C. Smith and Son, 172, Strand, also adver- 
tises their ‘ Map of the Railways and Canals 
of England’ also a ‘Small Map of those 
railways for which Acts have been obtained - 
containing also the projected lines.’ 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

“URCHIL ”? (s.v. ‘ Churchill’) (clxxxiii. 

83).—Turchil, son of Alwyn, appears as 

a notable Warwickshire landowner in Domes- 
day Book, and his descendants are well 
known to be the still extant family surnamed 


Arden. See Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire,’ Har- 
leian Society, vol. xii, and ‘The Landed 
Gentry.’ 


W. F. Carrer. 


YPERBOLE (clxxxiii. 6).—For the sake 
of the parallel may I quote from a version 
of ‘ Anth. Pal.’ 9. 557? 

At starting-point one saw the lad, or at the 

winning-post, 

But . the middle of the sprint he was completely 

ost. 

A note in the Didot edition cites Necker on 
Mme de Stael : 

Une sagacité singulitre la portrait au bout, sans 
que l’on la vit jamais sur la route. 

Of many enormous hyperboles in the joke- 
book of the Anthology, this is surely the 
grossest : 

If tiny Hermogenes wanted a thing 

that +: upon the ground, 
To haul it down by a long pole-hook 
was the only means he found. 11, 89 
_ That “ ground” for “‘ table’’ or the like 
is the last straw, and it breaks the back of the 
epigram for many. Boissinade comments: 
““Lucillius hyperbolum in hyperbola quaerens 
ea scripsit quae ipse non posset explicare,”’ 


G. G. L. 


‘“TMPACE”’ (clxxxiii. 109).—Littré et 
Beaujean give, ‘‘ Pace (in), prison fort 
rigoureuse ou les moines mettaient ceux 
d’entre eux qui avaient commis quelque 
grande faute. Des in pace.” 
G. G. L. 


(ZRASS, RATE OF GROWTH (clxxxi. 49, 
222).—On 20 July 1942, between cobble- 
stones on the walk beside Central Park at 
90th Street and Fifth Avenue, New York, I 
observed extraordinary growth of grass under 
conditions of heat and warmth like those des- 
cribed by Poe in ‘ Marie Roget.’ Although 
I had no way to measure it, this certainly 
justified the impression of ‘‘two or three 
inches in a single day,’’ and I think it fair 
to assume that Poe wrote from observation. 


T. O. Masport. 


LD CONTRIBUTORS TO ‘N. AND Q.’ 
(clxxx. 259, 300, 338, 427).—Mention 
ought to be made in this connection of Mr. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT whose name appears 
over a long period of years as a contributor 
to your columns, his replies to any queries on 
mid-Victorian London and its Roman Catho- 
lic traditions and on old Paris being parti- 





cularly valuable. It is now some time since 
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contributions from him ceased to appear. 
C. 
INGS OF ENGLAND (clxxxiii. 167).—I 
send the following mnemonic rhyme. Its 
author is unknown, possibly it was written by 
an old schoolmaster in the early years of Vic- 
toria’s reign. My old schoolmaster was fond 
of repeating it. 
First William the Norman, 
Then William his son ; 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry, 
Then Richard, and John, 
Next Henry the Third, 
Edwards, One, Two, and Three, 
And again after Richard 
Three Henrys we see. 
Two Edwards, Third Richard, 
If rightly I guess; 
Two Henrys, Sixth Edward, 
Queen Mary, Queen Bess, 
Then James the Scotchman, 
Then Charles whom they slew, 
Yet received after Cromwell 
Another Charles too, 
Next James the Second 
Ascended the throne; 
Then good William and Mary 
Together came on. 
Till Anne, Georges Four, 
And Fourth William all past 
* God sent Queen Victoria 
May she long be the last; 
About two years ago I composed the added 
lines to make it up to date. 
Then Edward the Seventh 
Ascended the Throne 
After, his son the Fifth George 
Be it known. 
Then Edward the Eighth 
The King abdicated ; 
Then our beloved Sixth George 
To whom all are related. 


AvsBert E. Doran. 


OCAL MINTS (clxxxiii. 52, 85, 144, 171). 
—Under Aethelstan’s ‘Law for the Re- 
gulation of Coinage,’ Sussex was allotted six 
minting towns, Chichester, Hastings, Lewes, 
Pevensey, Rye and Steyning [‘‘ .. . Already 
important in Saxon times, Lewes under 
Aethelstan had two of the five Sussex mints, 
the others being at Steyning, Hastings and 
Chichester . . .’”’ S. E. Winbolt, ‘ Sussex,’ 
Penguin Guide, 1939, p. 54], and so from 
the reign of Aethelred II, except during those 
of William I and William TL, to that of 
Stephen, a period of approximately 175 
years, coins with varying inscriptions of the 
place-name, ‘‘ Hastien,”’ ‘‘ Ae,’’ ‘ Asti,” 
etc., were struck at Hastings, and specimens 
of such are in its museum.—(Vide ‘The 
Minte of Sussex,’ by Jeffrey I. North, Sussex 


——_—. 


County Magazine, July 1940, p. 255, and 
which article also includes a record of the 
names of the Hastings ‘‘ moneyers’’ during 
the time stated.) 

GEORGE ABBOTT. 


Lucy WALTERS (1630 ?-1658), (clxxxii, 

359; clxxxiii. 81).—In addition to the 
portraits of Lucy Walters already cited, there 
is or was a supposed portrait of her at Dal- 
keith House; so Pennant, cited by Granger, 
‘A Biographical History of England,’ 4th 
ed., 1804, iii, 194. But none of these por 
traits appears to be satisfactorily authenti- 
cated ; they were first published as represen- 
tations of Lucy Walters about a century and 
a half after her death, when such things were 
arousing interest; some earlier trace of the 
identification is desirable. Full authentica- 
tion is especially necessary in such a case as 
the present: it is doubtful whether Lucy 
Walters or any of her lovers could have 
afforded to pay for her portrait; and there 
was little opportunity for at any rate an 
English artist to take it. 

E. S. pe Brrr. 


ERO OF ROTRON (elxxxii. 359).— 
‘* Rotron ’’ must be a slip for ‘‘Rotrou,” 
i.e., Jean Rotrou, 1609-1650, the writer of a 
number of very readable but for the most 
part too easily forgettable plays. Among the 
best of them is ‘ Saint-Genest,’ and it is 
perhaps in it that the line quoted by Saints- 
bury occurs; it should be easily traceable. 


E. S. pre Beer. 


(ATTRIS'S COFFEE HOUSE (clxxxiii. 
110).—This was the Piazza Coffee House, 
Court Garden, where Dickens stayed on his 
brief visit to London in 1844 to read ‘ The 

Chimes’ to his friends before publication. 
Later it became the Tavistock Hotel. See 
Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook of London, 1850,’ 
for a very full description, and my own 

‘London of Dickens.’ 
Watter Dexter. 
Hon. Editor, The Dickensian. 


HHURCHES WITH WELLS FOR ADULT 

BAPTISM (clxxxiii. 79, 143).—There 

is such a well at Llanbeblic Church— 

the parish church of Caernarvon. I have n0 

information as to its date though it is pop 
larly said to be ancient. 


(Rev.) W. Rees WriGHT. 


In the floor, at the west end of the delight 
ful and interesting church of Llanbister, 





Radnorshire, there is, or at any rate was 
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when I visited the place in 1919, a sunk, stone 
receptacle—rectangular, I think—for the 
baptism of adults. It was, however, appar- 
ently of modern construction. In a second 
church in Wales, of which I seem to have no 
note, and the name of which I cannot remem- 
ber with certainty—was it by any chance 
Lianuwchllyn, Merioneth?—there was, in 
1918, or thereabouts, a still odder piece of 
furniture, in the shape of what looked like 
an ordinary, domestic bath, at one side of 
the nave, which the incumbent told me, if I 
recollect rightly, had been specially con- 
structed for the satisfaction of a particular 
adult, who insisted on baptism by immersion. 
Incidentally, is it quite accurate to speak of 
the baptistery at Cranbrook as a “‘ well’’? 
Anyhow, it is reached by ascending a flight of 
steps that also gives access to the room above 
the south porch, and is itself surrounded by 
a charming balustrade, It was built by 
Vicar John Johnson (1707-25), and is charac- 
terised in Murray’s ‘Handbook to Kent,’ 
edition 1892, p. 254, as ‘‘ a curious evidence 
of the prevalence of Anabaptist opinions 
amongst the people of Cranbrook,’ although, 
if Sir Stephen Gistan (‘ Churches of Kent,’ 
1877, p. 79) is to be trusted (in his description 
of Cranbrook church written between 1829 and 
1840), ‘It is said only to have been used 
twice.’”’ 
JosepH S. Morris, F.S8.A. 
Totnes, Devon. 


‘APITALS FOR GENERICS (clxxxiii. 
136).—There is a _ recognised _inter- 
national code of zoological nomenclature, 
according to which generic names should have 
acapital in all cases; a summary of the rules 
is given in the ‘ War Office Manual of Tropi- 
ca Diseases,’ among other books. 


(Rev.) W. Rees WRIGHT. 


ONG INCUMBENCIES (clxxxiii. 47, 
112).—The Rev. W. W. Wingfield (1814- 
1912), Rector of Galval, near Penzance, 
1839-1912, who lived 97 years 11 months and 
9 days, and held his living 73 years 5 months 
and 17 days, must, it is now clear, be de- 
throned in favour of Rev. Bartholomew 
Edwards, Junior, Rector of Ashill, Dio. Nor. 
1813-1889. 

His father, Rev. Bartholomew Edwards, 
Senior (son of Bartholomew Edwards, gent., 
of Sporle, Norfolk), was born at Swaffham, 
Norfolk; admitted to Caius, Cambridge, 9 
May 1750, aged 18, and so would be born c. 
1732. He was Rector of Hethersett, Norwich, 
1782-1820, and of Finningham, 1789-1805. 





At his death in 1820 he would be about 88. 

Rev. Bartholomew Edwards, Junior, was 
born 2 March 1789, when his father would 
be 67; he was presumably baptized at one of 
the aforesaid churches. At St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, he was 7th Sen. Opt. and B.A. 1811; 
M.A. 1813; Deacon 1812, Priest 1813. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, July 1813, p. 86, 
announces his ecclesiastical preferment. He 
was patron of his living (worth £850 in 
1841, and £1,017 gross and house in 1888); 
Rural Dean 1820-1887, and a Vice-President 
of the 8.P.G. He died at Ashill, 21 Feb. 
1889, and would have been 100 years of age 
if he had lived another 9 days. He was thus 
Rector for 75 years and six or seven months. 

Your correspondents have put forward 
other claims which, owing to the passage of 
time, cannot easily be substantiated. It ‘is 
urged that ‘‘ Rev.. Mr. Sampson, incumbent 
of Theyham (sic), Leicestershire, died in 
1655. . . Thoresby (sic), the historian of 
Leicestershire, says he held the living of this 
parish ninety-two years. If so, he could not 
in all probability be less than 116 years.’’ But 
there has never been a living called Theyham. 
T. Bailey, in ‘ Records of Longevity,’ 1857, 
p. 357, refers to ‘‘ Rev. Mr. Sampson, incum- 
bent of Keyham, Leicestershire. D. 1655,” 
and adds that ‘‘ Thoresby (sic), the historian 
of Leicestershire, says he held the living of this 
parish 92 years.’’ But if we look at John 
Thorsby’s ‘ Memoirs of Leicester,’ 1777, vol. 
v, p. 11, we read that ‘‘ Mr. Sampson Minis- 
ter of Keym died in 1655, and had been 
minister of that parish 92 years.’’ The place 
in question may now be Rothley-with Key- 
ham, near Loughborough. 

William Edmonds may well have been 
‘* inducted Vicar of Rickmansworth in 1589 
ejected during the Commonwealth, re-in- 
stated in 1660; and held it till his death in 
1670.’ But can that be considered as a 
‘* Long Incumbency”’ ? 


Again, it need not be disputed that 
Richard Sherinton ‘‘ held the living of 
Folkestone from 1524-1601, a period of 77 


years.”” But the Reformation supervening 
may well have upset ecclesiastical affairs 
there about 1537. 

Surely in normal circumstances the length 
of the incumbency of Rev. Bartholomew 
Edwards at Ashill may, with the detail here 
given, be regarded as almost unsurpassable. 


Maurice W. BrRocKwWELL. 
Another instance of a rector who held a 


living—or rather two—for over 70 years, is 
that of the Rev. Christopher Cook, who died 
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in 1927. 

Mr. Cook was born at Clybach, Glamor- 
gan, in 1824, and was the son of a naval sur- 
geon who served in the battle of Trafalgar. 

He was ordained deacon in 1850, and 
priest in 1851, by the Right Rev. Alfred Olli- 
vant, Bishop of Llandaff. In 1851 he was 
appointed Vicar of Llanvihangel-Pont-y- 
Moile, Monmouthshire, and in 1855 Rector 
of Mamhilad in the same county, which bene- 
fices he held for 76 and 72 years respectively. 
A few days before he passed away he fell 
down and broke his thigh, which was _ the 
indirect cause of his death, He was 103 
years old, and atended the services regularly 
and was able to go out for country walks. 


L. H. CHamMBERs. 


((HRONOGRAMS (clxxxiii. 138).—An in- 

teresting book on Chronograms, by James 
Hilton, 1882-95, contains 5,000 
examples. 

A famous chronogram that comes to mind 
is that contained in the fourth line of the 
inscription placed on a portion of the frame 
of the world-renowned polyptych in the 
Cathedral at Ghent, ascribed to one or other 
of the brothers, Hubert and John Ven Eyck. 
That polyptych, removed from Ghent and 
believed to be now ‘‘in the safe custody of 
the Germans’ in the Pyrenees, calls for no 
critical comment here. Indeed, since the pub- 
lication of M. Renders’ book, ‘ Hubert van 
Eyck: Personnage de Légende,’ in 1933, one 
may doubt whether Hubert ever had a cor- 
poral existence. 

The fourth line purports to record the 
date of the picture’s completion on 6 May 
1432, and that in a chronogram. There are 
various readings, and the whole question has 
been the subject of diverse criticism. (See 
Weale and Brockwell, ‘The Van Eycks and 
their Art,’ 1912, p. 54). It reads: 

[Pictor] Hubertus eeyck major quo nemo repertus 
Incipit, pondus q[ue] Johannes arte secundus 
[Perflecit. Judaici Vyd prece fretus [Versv Sexta 
Mai Vos collocat acta tueri. 

Sufficiently recondite is the date: 6 May 
MCCCLLXXVVII= 1432. 


Maurice W. BrockwELL. 


(VATHAY (clxxxi. 62, 96, 349).—Your corre- 
spondents have replied regarding the 
derivation of the name Cathay. One assumes 
that it is pronounced ‘‘ Cath-ay.”” But was 
that always so? There is a very old street 
called Cathey Street in Bristol, frequented 
by sailors. Its name is locally pronounced 
““Cat-hay.”’ Sailors from Chinese ports 


3 vols., 


$$ 


would naturally bring back what they took 
to be its proper pronunciation in early times, 


M. W. Brocxwett. 


[‘O.E.D.’ quotes Shakes; te, Dekker, and 
| sa Boi the spelling Cataian, a native of 
ONUMENTS, OBELISK S, ETC 
(clxxxiii. 136). — See ‘Statues and 
Memorials in London,’ 10 S. ix, 10, and 
‘Statues and Memorials in the British 


Isles,’ 10th and 11th Series. 
A. H. W. Fynmonre. 


(GRAFTON FAMILY OF ROMFORD AND 

ILFORD (clxxxiii. 108).—Your corre 
spondent will probably find the pedigrees 
of the Grafton, Dare and Hall families given 
in ‘ Pedigrees of Essex Families,’ collected 
by William Berry and now forming part of 
the Appendix to the Visitations of Esser 
very useful. They are to be found in vol. 
xiv of the Harleian Society’s Publications 
(1879) under Warren No. 1. 

The pedigree is a long and complicated one 
commencing with William de Warren who 
came to England with the Conqueror and 
continuing to circa 1830. If L. M. W. does 
consult the work referred to, I would strongly 
advise him to re-write the pedigree so that 
each generation is in alignment. 


Francis W. STeeEr. 


pics (clxxxiii. 79).—It may be said at 
once that pigs are not naturally — 
In nature they normally live in the neig 
bourhood of swamps and river banks, or in 
damp woods. They have very little hair, 
and the usual mechanism of sweat glands for 
maintaining a constant body temperature is 
poor by comparison with other animals. 

In hot weather they naturally wallow in 
mud which soon dries in a hard cake on their 
skin. This prevents the rays of the sun from 
scorching the skin and it also introduces an 
effect similar to the evaporation of perspira 
tion, which is effective in regulating 
temperature. , 

If pigs are kept in a small confined sty, 
which is not maintained in a clean condi 
tion, they will in hot weather wallow in 
anything they can find. Given suitable 
por nce a they are, however, from 4 
sanitary point of view, more cleanly ly 
instinct than the other farm animals, as may 
be seen by observation. 

Pigs are certainly not stupid. In many 
‘cases when they are confined they have been 





known to find out the way to open a compl: 
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cated bolt on a door and. once they have 
learnt this, they can repeat the trick as often 
as required. 
Aec Hopson. 
Secretary, Small Pig-Keepers’ Council. 


E MONEY DOES NOT STINK 

(clxxxiii. 137).—The origin of this fami- 
liar saying is to be found in the following 
passage of Suetonius’ Life of Vespasian ’ 
(Carey’s ed., 1824, C. 23): ‘‘ Reprehendenti 
fiilio Tito, quod etiam urinae vectigal com- 
mentus esset, pecuniam ex prima pensione 
admovit and nares, sciscitans, ‘num odore 
ofienderetur,’ et, illo negunti, ‘ Atqui,’ 
inquit, ‘ lotio est.’ A translation of this, if 
needed will be found in the Loeb edition of 
Suetonius by Dr. J. C. Rolfe. It may be 
added that ‘‘ vespasienne”’ is the polite 
French term for a street urinal. 


J. D. Rotieston, m.p. 


In his financial straits, the Roman Em- 
peror Vespianus, was compelled to introduce 
a tax on closets (which in Roman times were 
water-closets). The Emperor’s son Titus, of 
& more sensitive disposition, reproached his 
father for the unfairness of at i such a 
tax. When, however, the money from the 
first collection had come in, Titus had to agree 
that though coming from urine, ‘‘ the money 
did not stink ’’—non olet. 


Paut H. Emnpen. 


‘MRILBY ’ (clxxxiii. 111).—Mr. A. H. W. 

Fynmore refers us to 8 S. ix, 84, 277, 
459, from which we summarise. In 1822 
Charles Nodier published ‘Trilby; or, le 
Lutin d’Argail’ [Argyle]. The preface 
begins: ‘‘ Le sujet de cette nouvelle est tiré 
l'une preface ou d’une note des romans de 
Sir Walter Scott, je ne sais pas lequel.’ 


Balzac alludes to Nodier’s Trilby in ‘1’His- 
toire des Treize’ (1831), and an opéra 
comique with the same name, by F. 


Truhn was played with success in Berlin in 
1835. In ‘ The Idler,’ December 1895, George 
du Maurier said that the name had “ been 
lying perdu somewhere, as they say, ‘ at the 
back of my head,’’”’ and that he could trace 
it to Nodier’s story and to a poem by 
Alfred de Musset. H1sernicus writes that 
there is a passing reference in Michelet’s 
‘La Sorciére.’ We insert a query under 
“Nodier and Scott.’ 


Ep. 
KNIGHT OF THE TEMPLE (rectius 
TOWER) AND SWORD (celxxxiii. 


137).—Replies received from A. H. 








Fynmorb, C. R., and FRepertc CoNnNeTT 
Wuite. Mr. Fynmore refers us to clii. 192, 
from which the following is summarized. 
This was a Portuguese Order, ‘‘ The Ancient 
and Most Noble Order of the Tower and 
Sword ’’ (‘‘ Torre e Espada ”’), instituted in 
1459 by Alfonso V, who created twenty-seven 
knights (he was twenty-seven years of age 
when he captured Fez from the Mcors). The 
Prince Regent (under the name of John VI) 
restored this order at Rio de Janeiro, 8 Nov. 
1808, upon the removal of the Royal Family 
and the consequent change of the seat of 
government to the Brazils. The Sovereign 
assigned to this order all the privileges and 
prerogatives granted to other orders and 
it was designed to recompense the 
services and fidelity of Portuguese, as well 
as foreigners, during the war in support of 
the kingdom. Many “awards were made to 
pe ge officers during the Peninsuar War, 
and others since. We print part of Mr. 
Wuite’s contribution as a query. 
Ep. 


HARPIES (clxxxi. 76).—In Greek mytho- 

logy daughters of Thaumas (son of Pon- 
tus, the Sea) and Electra (daughter of 
Oceanus), regarded by Homer and Hesiod as 
personifications of violent winds that can 
carry people away (their name means 
““Snatchers’’). Among them were Aello, 
Ocypete, Podarge, and Celaeno, respectively 
““storm-wind,” ‘‘swift-flying,’’  ‘‘ swift- 
foot,’’ and ‘‘ dark.’’ But they are also des- 
cribed and sculptured as birds with the faces 
of women, a form in which the souls of the 
dead are often depicted. They may therefore 
be connected with the belief that the souls of 
the dead snatch away those of the living. Int 
the story of Phineus they are noisome raven- 
ous birds, which carry off or defile his food. 
Virgil makes Aeneas encounter. them at the 
Strophades Islands (Aen. iii, 225 et seq., vi, 
289), and in the ‘ Inferno’ (canto xiii.) the 
harpies make their nests in the branches of 
the trees that are the souls of suicides. Rus- 
kin’s ‘Queen of the Air,’ paras. 20-24, are 
well worth consulting. - 

iD. 


HE TEXT OF THE AUTHORISED 
VERSION (at ante p. 198).—The 1611 
edition of the Bible was itself alive with 
inconsistencies, particularly in punctuation, 
which the Privileged Presses were never able 
wholly to ignore. Thus even the edition 
issued by the King’s Printer only five years 
later, in 1616, had already been submitted to 
considerable revision in this regard. 
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The intervening centuries have been a 
record of remarkable piety in the care of the 
text of the Bible. The correspondent is 
invited to study the question at first-hand in 
Scrivener’s Introduction to the Cambridge 
Paragraph Bible of 1873. He will be inter- 
ested and reassured. 

Scrivener reports that this particular 
comma was abandoned under authority in 
1769. It is noteworthy that the revisers 
restored it in 1881. 

Ep. 


(JHAINED SHOT (clxxxi. 76).—Invented, 
by the Dutch Admiral De Witt in 1666, 
and used by navies until men-of-war aban- 
doned sails for steam, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There is a recorded instance of a sailor 
in action, while attending aloft to the rig- 
ging, being cut clean im two by chained shot. 
This form of war munition was made by 
fastening bullets or half-bullets on a chain 
or flexible wire. In firing it was aimed at 
the rigging, in order to cripple the sailing 
mobility of the foe. Chained shot is now 
replaced by case-shot and shrapnel shell. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


MAXPOLES (clxxx. 187; clxxxi. 23, 41, 
69, 151). — In the opening months of 
Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee year, a 
specially-designed silver medal, 1}-in. in 
diameter, was struck, enclosed in morocco 
case, lined with brass and glass, inscribed 
thus : 

““ Welford May-pole. Re-erected October 
1896. In the 60th year of H.M. Queen Vic- 
toria.’’ 

In the centre appears a view of this lofty 
maypole, surrounded by an ornamental iron 
fence, and crowned with revolving compass- 
weathercock. 

This pole, having decayed at the base, was 
replaced in recent years. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


E RELIGION OF LORD MAYORS OF 

LONDON, (clxxxi. 246, 278, 333, 348; 
clxxxii. 38).—Jaggard (William), ‘ View of 
all the Lord Mayors of London. . . 1601.’ 
folio. 

Unfortunately the only known copy is six 
thousand miles away, in the Huntington 
Library at San Gabriel, California, and no 
man knoweth the cause of its excessive 
rarity. One of the oddities of the book is 
that the same engraved portrait is made to 
serve for several different persons therein. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 











+ yy cg AND SOURCES WANTED (clxxxiii, 


3. No —e no king. 

This was said by James I at the Hampton Court 
ware > 1604. =: Pel of England,’ by 

: . Trevelyan, p. ongmans 
i _— Crem, 

11. The pen is mightier than the sword. 

This is in Act 2, Scene 2 of Lytton’s ‘ Richelieu, 
the full quotation being ‘‘ Beneath the rule of men 
entirely great, The pen is mightier than the sword,” 

14. The gospel of work. 

This is the title of a book by Bishop Westcott, of 
Durham, which may have popularized the phrase, 
. mi pry th own. country. 

or this Americanism the ‘ Dictionary of America 
English ’ Ed. Sir W. Craigie (University of Chicago) 
must be the authority. 

This gives (s.v. * Country’ 6) “ God’s (own) 
country ” with definition. ‘‘ A special part of the 
United States or the country as a whole, viewed 
nostalgically as almost a paradise.” The earliest 
example, without ‘‘ own ” given is 1865, the earliest 
with “* own,” is 1921. 

St. Vincent Trousripce. 


13. ‘ Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley,’ 
by his son Leonard Huxley. (1900). Vol, ii, ma} 

More important were two other essays delivered 
this year [1880]. The ‘ Method of Zadig’ (Coll. 
Ess. iv, 1), an address at the Working Men's Col- 
lege... This introduces a discourse on_ the 
identity of the methods of science and of the judg- 
ments of common life, a fact which twenty-six 
years before he had briefly stated in the words 

Science is nothing but trained and organised com- 
mon sense * (Coll. Ess. iii, 45).” My italics. 

18. ‘ Lord Randolph Churchill,’ by Winston 

Spencer Churchill (1906). Vol. ii. Chap. xy, 
wy, phe Chancellor of the Exchequer,’ p. 184. 

We are even told how he complained to a clerk 
who put some figures before him that they were 
not clear and he could not understand them. The 
clerk said that he had done his best, and, pointing 
them out, explained that he had reduced them to 
decimals. ‘Oh,’ said Lord Randolph, ‘I never 
could make out what those damned dots meant.’ 
But this was surely only to tease.” 

23. ‘ The Earl of Beaconsfield,’ by J. A. Froude. 
» Sth Ed. 1891. p. 134. 

Disraeli’s speeches during Peel’s Ministry and the 
effects which they produced can be touched but 
superficially in a narrative so brief as this. . . Peel 
was generally accused of having stolen the Liberal 
policy. The right honourable gentleman, he 
[Disraeli] said, had caught the Whigs bathing and 
had walked away with their clothes.” (Disraeli 
was__ referring _to Peel, who was returned 
to Parliament with a big Protectionist majority, yet 
took the Whigs’ Free Trade a when in power. 

26. ‘Lord Rosebery,’ by the Marquess 

Crewe, K.G. [1931.] Vol. ii, p. 572. 
Chesterfield speech, in 1901. 
“The sensation caused by the Chesterfield speech 
was not only due to the South African pronounce 
ment. The opening passages asserted the doctrine 
‘ of the clean slate,’ and urged that the ‘ fly-blown 
eerie of the Liberal Party’ should be put 
aside. 
Po.iTIcus. 
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The. Library. 


Thraliana. The Diary of Mrs. Hester Lynch 
Thrale (later Mrs., Piozzi). Edited by 
Katherine C. Balderston, 2 vols. (Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press. £2 2s.) 


RS. Thrale is a fortunate woman: she 
has recently found a perfect biographer 
in Mr. James L. Clifford, and now she has 
attracted and retained an ideal editor, in 
Miss Katharine (. Balderston. The editor’s 
task was a heavy one. The original manu- 
script of Thraliana is in six quarto volumes 
and the published work runs to two royal 
octavo volumes of over eleven hundred pages. 
She has done her work admirably; she has 
dealt faithfully with the text by reproducing 
it as closely as possible, and she has anno- 
tated it judiciously. The annotation is 
greatly lightened by the identification of the 
numerous persons mentioned in the text in 
the index, where brief biographical informa- 
tion is given. The introduction consists of 
a penetrating study of Mrs, Thrale, which is 
especially valuable as it comes from a woman, 
an account of the manuscript and of its rela- 
tion to The Anecdotes of Johnson. An 
appendix, which will be particularly helpful 
to Johnsonians, gives an analysis, in the 
form of a table, of the provenance of the 
Anecdotes. 

The Thraliana covers thirty-three years of 
Mrs. Thrale’s life, from 1776 to 1809, and is 
retrospective; it is not, strictly speaking, a 
diary, like the diaries of Pepys, or Evelyn, 
or Boswell, with which it is not comparable 
in merit, but part diary and part common- 
place book; it started as and frequently 
relapses into a mere repository of anecdotes. 
Miss Balderston claims, rightly, that it is 
one of the first English ana. To quote her 
description : 

The anecdotes relate indifferently to the dead and 
the living, the great and the unnamed obscure. 
They are sometimes culled from books, sometimes 
from life at second or third hand, and sometimes 
from her own experience, and are consequently of 
Unequal interest and authenticity. 

Mrs, Thrale regarded herself as a poet; she 
burst into verse on the slightest provocation 
and was so proud of her productions that she 
copied them all, or nearly all, into Thral- 
iana. Miss Balderston has printed them all 
—in small type: original poems, imitations, 
and translations from four languages. Most 
teaders will find them unreadable, but the 
decision to print them was wise. Of far 
greater importance are the texts of some 

















dozen or more of Johnson’s minor poems; 
most of these were later included in the 
‘ Anecdotes of Johnson,’ but Thraliana pro- 
vides the earliest text. Among her verses 
are poetical characters of those friends whose 
portraits adorned the library at Streatham, 
one of which Fanny Burney wished to tear 
out of the manuscript and burn because it 
contained scandalous assertions on one with 
whom she is supposed to have been in love. 
Mrs. Thrale also included prose characters 
of her friends and acquaintances, including 
an excellent one of Johnson, which was 
written at the Great Man’s own suggestion 
and described by him as “a very fine piece 
of writing,’’ and a very long one of herself, 
which she describes as ‘“‘ a little epitome of 
whence I came, what I am, etc.’”’ It starts 
with the year 1670 and runs through forty- 
eight printed pages, to the time of writing, 
1778. 

Under the stress of events, Thrale’s illness 
and death, her own business and financial 
troubles, and her love affair with Piozzi and 
subsequent marriage to him, Thraliana 
becomes a diary. Sometimes she writes in it 
‘““to unload her heart.” It is accordingly 
here and here alone that we get the full 
account of her passion for Piozzi, the tussles 
she had with her daughters, the attitude of 
her friends, and the arguments she had with 
herself for and against marrying him. 

The chief interest of ‘ Thraliana ’—and the 
interest is very great—is that it was the 
basis of Mrs. Piozzi’s ‘Anecdotes of Johnson.’ 
Mrs. Piozzi took Thraliana with her to 
Italy on her protracted honeymoon, and 
when, on Johnson’s death, her husband sug- 
gested to her that she should write his life, 
all that she had to do was to turn to her own 
collection and make some demand upon her 
memory. We are in fact provided with the 
original material of the ‘ Anecdotes.’ The 
question immediately arises: How did she 
treat this material? Miss Balderston, who 
has gone into the matter thoroughly, gives us 
the answer: 

Every variety of freedom was taken by Mrs. 
Piozzi with the original record. She expanded, 
contracted, telescoped, confused the time sequence, 
changed general statements into specific ones and 
specific into general, invented occasions for con- 
versations floating in a vacuum, transferred speeches 
from one person to another, and repeatedly gave 
in the form of direct quotations from Johnson 
statements for which there is no hint at all in her 
diary. 

Obviously the ‘ Anecdotes ’ can no longer be 
regarded as an authentic document. © Mrs. 
Piozzi was not, however, always inaccurate, 
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and Thraliana provides us with much new 
knowledge. She lacked Boswell’s trained 
mind, his extraordinary power, amounting to 
genius, of repeating conversations, and his 
passionate love of and persistent striving 
after accuracy; but she saw much more of 
Johnson than he did. She had his complete 
confidence; she knew his sorrows and cer- 
tainly did much to weve them ; she shared 
and contributed to his joys. She records: 
“‘T have been more to him for intimacy, than 
ever was any man’s valet de chambre.’’ We 
now know that it was to Mrs. Thrale, and to 
Mrs. Thrale alone, that Johnson confided the 
unhappy delusion that he was going mad. 
Mrs. Thrale indeed knew much that was 
unknown to Boswell and other biographers. 
She knew, for instance, that Johnson had 
written a dedication for Dr. Burney, a Pro- 
ject for an Infirmary, Law Lectures for 
Chambers, Vinerian Professor of Law at 
Oxford, and Sermons for George Strahan 
and Henry Hervey. No one else knew these 
things, except, of course, the principals, who 
kept their own counsel. 

he pubication of this very important work 
has been authorised and actively promoted 
by the Trustees of the Huntington Library, 
the owners of the manuscript. Mrs. Piozzi, 
there can be little doubt, intended it for pos- 
terity, and posterity will find it, in Johnson’s 
words, ‘‘ a very curious collection.’’ 


War. By Vera 
(Oxford University Press. 


Latin America and the 
Micheles Dean. 
2s.) 


[? is to be hoped that this little book will 
find a wide circulation. To read it is 
not only to encounter an author possessed of 


both enthusiasm and charm, a way of writing. 


which suggests the delightful, intimate con- 
tact of conversation and friendship: it is 
also, and more importantly, to lose an ignor- 
ance, to acquire a new interest. Miss Dean 
is an American, an inhabitant of the United 
States. But she is also someone who has 
realised that America is a continent and 
means more than the United States. It also 
means Latin America. Miss Dean decided 
to go: and see for herself. She holds no expert 
claim. She was not engaged in exhaustive 
research. She took one thing to South 
America, the invaluable knowledge of her 
own ignorance, an open mind. er capital 
lay in certain intangible assets: ‘“‘a pro- 
found curiosity about people, a life-long 
absorption in history, and a passionate 


attachment to both the Old World and 
New. . . Most of the books-and articles I 
read failed completely to convey the li 
quality of that continent in ferment.” 
Latin America ceases to be a name to 
reader and becomes a place, people, ci 
stances, the subject of ten and hope. 
names quicken; we are looking into 
eyes, feeling their thoughts, seeing 
their eyes and their feelings. Her obse: 
tion has the sensitive penetration not 
criticism from without, blind devotion from 
without, but of something experienced fx 
within. _‘‘ The moment I stepped off the 
plane in Brazil I felt I was at home.” Miss 
Dean had a right to feel so. | Witness her 
ability to see the faults of Northern America 
through the eyes of the South: to consider 
the question of Nazi propaganda and pom 
sible Nazi sympathy in Latin America, not 
in the cold terms of an alien continent but 
as a personal choice, an individual claim, 


She can speak with interest and i 


of Pan-Americanism because she both thinks 
and feels pan-Americanly. And what she felt 
and knew she can communicate so that P 
share and reap the fruits of her experi 
‘‘ Latin America,’’ says Mr, J. B. Trend, | 
his admirable and succinct ‘ South America’ 
also recently published by the Oxford Univer. © 
ay cng can only really be understood 
y those who can appreciate the try 38 
well as the yon _ Like Mr. Tread, 
Miss Dean possesses this admirable double 
faculty of appreciation. She knows also 
the two are not so far apart. Both are 
of the ‘‘ concrete evidence right now that 
Churchill’s phrase regarding Anglo-Ameri 
co-operation on behalf of justice and % 
for the good of all will not remain on paper, 
for which she is sé anxious. Her own 
is an admirable foretaste of such ‘‘ co 
evidence.’’ It is all the more concrete, 
the more evidence, because, not claiming 
know everything, she has the clear-sighted 
ness of loving what she knows. : 
CorRRIGENDA. ae 
At ante p. 58, col. 2, 1. 15, for “ R. S. Bate” 
read R. S. Rait; p. 88, col. 2, 1. 20, for “ T J 
Farm” read Tollgate Farm; p. 108, col. 1, ~2® . 
ret,” 1. 4, for “ Visas ” read Visus; p. 114, col. & 
1. 17 from foot, for “* Schlezel ” read Schlegel; 
2, 1. 20, for ‘* Vita Apall ” read Vita Apoll; p. 
col. 2, 1. 26 from foot, for “ Birmingham ” re 
Buckingham; p. 148, col. 1, 1. 29, for “* Fri ae 
oe oo ge ; col. 1, 1. 11 from foot, for 08? 
rea 
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